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BITBRATURBA, 


For the Albion. 
A CHARADE. 


Look from the prow of thine anchored bark— 
Anchored by classic shore—and mark, 

Down fathoms-deep in the purple sea, 

How Time and the waters have dealt on me. 








Art lost in the moonless and starless night ? 
Far-away looming, a ligkt! a light! 
Fearlessly steer, for on me ’tis placed, 

To guide thy bark o’er the trackless waste. 


Earth knows me, too; and will heave and quake 
Where my subterranean course I take : 

And none so aghast at my ravages then, 

As they whose type was the Sire of men. 


But not ever thus ; at times I’m seen 

On the cheek or the neck of Beauty’s queen ; 
Or (to favoured mortal alone confest) 
Tinging the snow upon Beauty’s breast. 


So, whether above the waves, or below, 

Or beneath the Earth, or on breast of snow, 
Linked with the Past, or alive to-day, 

Tell who I am—if tell ye may. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


What saith the sea, 
Winding around green shores and cliffs austere? 
Have not those waters, beautiful and clear, 
Some meaning in their music free? 


On summer days 
You scarce can hear it ripple soft ; 
As, surging and receding oft, 

It gleams in quiet bays. 


In winter time, 
Or when autumnal leaves are waxing gold, 
White crests upon its waves ye may behold, 
Like ‘heroes of Homeric rhyme. 


They dance afar— 
The roar is like the horses’ tramp : 
On the blue plains do they encamp, 
Tossed in & mimic war. 


To the wild wind 
So floated wrathful Hector’s horse-hair plume; 
So through the Achaian army cleft he room— 
His brethren following swift behind. 


Thou ancient Sea! 
Was it for thee the singer old 
Learnt music for his chant of gold ? 
For Scio floats on thee. 


Tired, weary, worn, 
Vexed with the careful word and Mammon’s shrine: 
How fresh the kisses of thy emerald brine, 

What time it blushes to the Morn! 


Young—ever young 
Thou flashest to the answering sky : 
Purple as vintage is the dye 

Upon thy waters flung. 


No song can tell 
What in thy wealth of power thou utterest, 
Though oft the singer floats upon thy breast, 
And hears thy’ wildering music swell. 


To the Air, and thee— 
Twin sisters in the lap of Time— 
The Maker gives a song sublime. 
What sayest thou, aged Sea ? 





THE SULTAN’S BEAR.* 


The sultan being one day rather out of sorts, sent for his Jewish 
physician, a man very eminent for skill in his profession, and not less 
distinguished by his love of his own nation and his desperate enmity to 
the Christians. Fiuding that his patient had not really much the mat- 
‘er with him, and thinking a little gossip would not only be more 
agreeable, but more likely to do him good, than any medicine which 
could be prescribed, the doctor began to discourse on the very familiar 
topic of his highness’s favourite bear, which was lying at his feet, and 
Whose virtues and abilities he was never tired of extolling. 

_ “You would wonder,” said the sultan, “not only at the natural 
Sagacity of the creature, and the tact which he shews in a thousand 
different ways, but at the amount of knowledge he has collected, and 
the logical correctness with which he uses it. He is really a very know- 
ng beast.” The Jew politely acquiesced in all this and much more ; 

Ut at length added: ‘It is well that such a clever animal is in such 
good hands. If his extraordinary talents are not developed to the ut- 
most, they are at least not perverted and made a bad use of.”’ 
hi I hope not, indeed,” said the sultan. ‘ But what do you mean by 

's talents not being developed? or in what way would they be likely 

to be perverted in bad hands ?” 
li Pardon me,” said the Jew; I have spoken rashly before your sub- 
hee highness— such things should not be talked of: but it is natural 
at, although I know very little about them, I should consider the 
Practice and the purpose bad, when they belong to what I consider 
on people: at the same time, if your sublime highnes thinks fit to tol- 
} poe them, it is not for your faithful slave to say a word aboutit. I 
ould be sorry that your sublime highness should not extend to your 
ee ee 
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ia is in substance a tradition still current among those Eastern Christians 
© “ dwellers in Mesopotamia.” 











| Christian subjects the same toleration and paternal kindness my own 

people enjoy.” 

** What in the world do you mean ?” said the sultan. ‘‘ What have 
| the Christians to do with my bear ?”’ 

| Nothing at all,” replied the Jew with great earnestness; and 
he added, with a sigh, ‘‘ that is the very thing I am thankful for. It 

. such a remarkable creature, that there is no saying what might come 
of it.” 

| Come of what?” said the sultan. 

| « Why,” said the Jew, ina humble and very confidential tone, ‘‘ your 

sublime highness is of course aware, that among the many curious 





| secrets the Christians possess, they have one which enables them to | 


teach bears to read.” 
| ys You don’t say so?” exclaimed the sultan. ‘‘ How do they contrive 
| it ad 
| ** Ah,” replied the Jew with an internal shudder, “ that is more than 
I can tell your sublime highness. [ don’t suppose that half a.dozen of 
your subjects, except themselves, are aware of the fact; and few even 
among the Christians know the secret. I only obtained the little knowl- 
edge | have by accidental circumstances, which put me upon the inquiry; 
and I was a long while before I could feel perfectly certain that they 
| actually did the thing. How they didit, and why, I have never been 
| able to learn. It is one of their deepest, and therefore, I suspect, one 
, of their most pernicious mysteries. I do not suppose that any man 
| among them wonld confess it to save his life—not even the old patriarch, 
| if he were put to the rack.” 
| It is very strange,” said the sultan, after a pause. 
| * It is wonderful,” said the physician with much emphasis. 
| ‘* What is the harm of it?’ exclaimed the sultan abruptly after a 
pause. ‘* Why should not bears read as well as men, if they are capa- 
| ble of learning ?” 
| ** Most true and most wisely said,” replied the Jew. ‘If they were 
| taught to read good books, it would probably mend their manners. But 
if that were all, why should there be so much mystery about it? why 
| should these people do it so secretly, and deny it sostoutly ?” and again 
he shook his head, and shuddered. But being fully persuaded that he 
had gained his point, he thought it safest to change the subject; and 
accordingly he did so as soon as he had emphatically and earnestly en- 
treated the sultan not to say a word of the secret he had been led to 
impart, or, at all events, not to let it be known that Ae had given any 
information on the subject. 

When the doctor was gone, the sultan fell into a reverie on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of his bear learning to read. When he 
went to bed, the same train of thonght kept him awake; and after a 
sleepless night, he sent early in the morning fur the patriarch. The 
venerable Mar Yusef lost no time ia omeing the summons. Taking 
his patriarchal staff in his hand, and followed by his two deacons with 
their heads bare, and their hands crossed on their bosoms, he silently 
bent his way towards the palace, pondering in his mind on all the va- 
rious things he could think of as possible causes for his being wanted 
by the sultan. The sultan dismissed all his attendants; and as soon 
as he and the patriarch were alone, he beckoned him to approach, and 
when the aged ecclesiastic had come quite close, and again bowed, not 
only out of respect, but instinctively, as one does who expects a whis- 
oak the sultan said in a low, earnest tone: ‘* You know my 

ear :”’ 

‘I do, please your sublime highness,” replied Mar Yusef; ‘‘ and a 
very fine bear he is.” 

‘* 1 know that,” answered the sultan ; ‘‘ but the matter is this,” and 
he lowered his voice, and increased the earnestness of his tone: ‘* You 
must teach him to read.” 

“To read!” exclaimed the patriarch, thunderstruck. ‘‘To read! the 
thing is impossible.” 

‘Of course, I knew you would say that,” said the sultan; you 
es it, however, or it will be the worse for you and for all your 
people.” 

‘** Most willingly would I do that, or anything lawful, to shew my 
respect for your sublime highness,’’ said the astonished patriarch ; 
** but, as I have already had the honour to observe, the thing is im- 
possible.” 

** Don’t tell me,” said the sultan. ‘‘ I know more about the matter 
than youimagine. There is no use in trying to conceal it. I know 
upon undoubted authority, that you have taught bears, and many of 
them, I daresay, of less capacity than mine. 1| shall send him to you 
this evening, and if you do not bring him back in six weeks able to 
read, it will be as I have already told you—at your peril, and to the 
ruin of all that belong to you. So, now, do not waste time, for I am 
quite in earnest about it ; but goand make preparations to receive him, 
for he has been used to courteous treatment.” 

This speech was accompanied by a wave of the hand, which pre- 
one all reply, and the troubled patriarch silently and slowly with- 

rew. 

‘* My children,” said the patriarch on his way home, addressing the 
two young men who were supporting him, ‘the sultan has resolved to 
destroy us and all the Christians in his dominions. He is seeking oc- 
casion against us. He does not make open war upon us; but he se- 
cretly commands us to do what is impossible, in order that he may have 
@ pretext for our destruction. He requires that in six weeks we should 
teach his bear to read !” 

** The old brute!” exclaimed the deacon Timothy. 

‘* My father,” said the other deacon, Titus, “ suffer me to speak ” 

** Speak, my son,” replied the aged man, in a voice scarcely articu- 
late, while he gently withdrew his hand, and laid it on the deacon’s 
head; ‘‘ what wouldst thou say ?” 

** Under favour, most dear and reverend father,” replied Titus, “ I 
would say that, whatever the sultan’s design may be, you should not 
be discouraged ; and that if you will only do one thing, which I earnest 
ly entreat you to do, I will cheerfully undertake all the rest, and I 
doubt not that we may get clear through this difficulty.” 

** What would you have me do, my son ?” said the patriarch. 

** Just this,” replied the deacon, ‘if I may be permitted to advise : 
go back to the sultan as quickly as possible, and say that, on considera- 
tion, you are sorry that you hesitated—that you will be happy to receive 
his bear—that you will do your best, and hope to give him satisfaction 
in the matter.” 

‘** What! my son,” said the patriarch, ‘* would you have me go to the 
sultan, and undertake to teach his bear to read? You do not know 
how difficult it is even to teach young children.” But the deacon 
pleaded so earnestly, that his superior at length consented; and re- 
turning to the palace, the patriarch signified to the sultan, that he had 
thought better of the subject, and was willing to do anything in his 
power to give his sublime highness satisfaction. ' 

**No doubt you can if you will,” said the sultaa hastily, but not in 
ill-humour ; ‘ and I expect you to do it—you might as well have agreed 
to it at once.” 

When the patriarch was at home seated in his arm-chair, with his 
deacons standing on each side, and a little recovered from the fatigue 
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of the walk, he turned to Titus, and said: ‘“‘ Well, my son, and whatam 
I to do now ?” 

«“N othings my father,” replied the deacon cheerfully. ‘ You 
have done all I asked you to do, and what remains I will readily un- 
dertake.” 

So he made his bow, and set off to make hisarrangements. He chose 
a little square room up one pair of stairs in the north turret, and part- 
ed off about a third of it with strong horizontal bars, six inches apart. 
The two lowest bars were movable, and the spaces between them left 
open, to admit air and light, as well as to allow the inmate to go in and 
be brought out at the pleasure of his keepers ; but all above them were 
boarded over, except that one which was of such a height as would be 
about even with tne bear's head when heshould stand on his hind legs. 
This space was left open along the whole length of the den, so that, in 
any part of it, he could very conveniently put forth his nose far enough 
to look about him 

‘« And now,” said Titus to his comrade Timothy, when he had com- 
pleted these preparations, “I must go to seek for a book and a desk; 
and if they bring the bear before I come back, will you be so good ag 
to see him put in, and also to mind that the other end of the chain, 
which I have padlocked to the staple in the wall, is fastened to his col- 
lar, and is long enongh to‘allow of his lying down comfortably in the 
straw, and taking a little turn backwards and forwards, if he likes ? 
and don’t let them give him anything to eat, and take care not to be 
out of the way—that is a good fellow.” ’ 

“You may depend upon me,” said Timothy; and Titus went off to 
the church, to see about a lectionary, for the bear to study, though, to 
say the truth, not entirely, or even principally, with that intention; 
for he did not mean that his pupil should commence that day, or the, 
next, and he was in no doubt which to o> among many old lection- 
aries that had been laid aside. There was immense one, with great 
brass knobs au. .orners, out of which he had himself learned to chant 
long before he could lift it, and indeed, now that he was come to man’s 
estate, it was as much as he could carry. This book he meant to use ; 
but for the present he contented himself with observing from the win- 
dow the bear coming to school in procession’; and when he was satisfied 
that his pupil was ia safe custody, he descended from the church-tower 
and went to see after him. When he came to the door of the 
ment, he waited a moment to listen to what seemed an interchange of 
anything but civilities between Timothy and his charge. Titus called 
out his colleague; and, without going in himself, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pocket. - iy see 

** Won’t you go in and look at him?” said Timothy, as they went 


down tho staircase together. aaa en 
‘the will be bott8F by himesel:: jpxted- 





“ Time énough,” said Titus ; } : 

resent. Had you much trouble in getting him in? How did he be- 

ave ?”’ : 

‘* Rather restive,” replied Timothy: ‘‘ but we managed it among ug, 
Should not he have something to eat ?” 

**No,” said Titus; ‘he has got plenty of water; he will do very well. 
But now come and help me down with the old lectionary from the 
upper vestry, for 1 don’t think I can get it down that staircase myself.” 
Between them the lectionary was safely brought down, and deposited 
not in the apartment, which we may now call the school-room, but in 
the chamber of Titus, on a massy oak desk or lectern, which turned 
upon its pedestal, and which they brought out from the patriarch’s 
library for the purpose. 

It was well that the school-room was rather remote, and. had thick 
walls; for, missing his supper, the bear naturally became not only 
hungry, but savage, growled in the most ferocious manner, and ram- 
paged about his cage like a fury. But he got nothing by it; and when 
he had drunk up the water, and exhausted his powers of growling and 
raging, he went tosleep. In the morning Titus brought him merely 
some fresh water and a cake of barley-bread; but in the afternoon, 
thinking it was uow time for his pupil—who was tolerably tame after 
his unwonted exercise and fasting—to begin his studies, he brought 
with him the great book he had prepared for his use, and placed it 
open on the desk, which now stood before the horizontal opening bee 
tween the bars already described. Ail the morning had been employ- 
ed in preparing the desk and the book ; and the former was so contriy- 
ed that, by means of a screw, the latter could be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. The book was no sooner placed before the opening, at the 
distance of a few inches, than the bear, which was on the look-out to 
see what was going forward, began to snuffand poke, and shewed a most 
eager desire to reach it. In fact, all along the lines of large letters, 
which were widely divided by the musical staves, the tutor, well know- 
ing the taste of his pupil, had stuck little figs, dates, raisins, almonds, 
morsels of cake, comfits, and dried fruits; in short, all such little sweet 
things as bears so particularly delight in. The book was placed at such 
a height and distance, that the pupil could only reach the top line; 
and the eager manner in which he cleared it, gave promise that he 
would prove an apt scholar in that branch of learning. One page only 
was thus prepared for him ; for at that period of his education it would 
have been impossible, without harsher measures than his tutor wished 
to adopt, to prevent him from cross-readings, which would greatly have 
blemished his scholarship. Some minor offences, such, for instance, as 
inordinate efforts to begin upon a second line before he had regularly 
perused the first, were punished by switching him on the nose, turning 
the double desk round—in which case it presented him with a mirror, 
that frightened him dreadfully—or even, in case of perverseness, leay- 
ing him to himself, without giving him the substantial honey-cake, 
which always rewarded a well-said lesson. In a short time the parties 
began to understand one another, and as Titus had prudently taken 
care to be known to his pupil only as a benefactor, he soon gained his 
confidence. The bear who, like all his race, had an ardent love for 
such dainties, found that he was welcome to eat all he could get, if he 
did but do it in @ decent methodical manner. He soon learned, there- 
fore, to take each line as it came; and, indeed, after a short time, hig 
instructor not only ventured to cover the lines of the two opea 
at the same time, but by enlarging the opening in front of his od ne 
put it in his pupil’s power to go on from one line to another without the 
book being raised; and after the tutor had for a week or two turned 
the leaf when necesary, the pupil began to show that, if it was mot done 
for him, he could do it for himself. 

As the time drew on, the patriarch was most anxious to know, but 
did not venture to ask, how matters were going on. At length he sum- 
moned courage, and put the question, somewhat indirectly, to Titus ; 
and although he received no particulars, yet he could not help feeling 
comforted by the cheerful manner in which his affectionate deacon as- 
sured him that everything was going on rightly, and that he need have 
no fear for the result. «3 

In the meantime, the sultan, though less anxious, was intensely curi- 
ous to see what would come of the matter, and frequently entered into 
conversation on the subject with his physician, who was, on somewhat 
different grounds, sti!] more curious than himself. His sublime high- 
ness, however, who could not expect from a. Jew much information re- 





specting the secrets and mysteries of the Christians, rather confined the 
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disco between them to the physiological part of the subject, ex- 
counting his wonder—first, that Coars should be able to learn to read ; 
and, secondly, that such a capacity was not more frequently cultivated, 
as him, withal, whether he had ever himself heard a bear read? 
The doctor, in parliamentary fashion, blinked the question ; observing 
that as it was done by secret practices, and no doubt for wicked pur- 

it was best to say as littleas possible about it. His sublime high- 
ness was not altogether satisfied, but comforted himself with thinking 
that time would soon throw light on the matter. 

At length the day arrived when the bear’s proficiency was to be put 
to the test. The sultan was seated on 4 divan in bis hall of audience ; 
his ministers and officers of state stood on either side; and behind him 
knelt his Jewish physician, who assumed that position because, although 
he would not have failed, even at the hazard of his life, to be present, 

et he had no strict right to be there; and, moreover, he did not par- 
ticularly wish to be seen in the business. All were in breathless ex- 

tation when the Christian procession entered. The patriarch walk- 
ed first, with his crosier in his hand; next came Titus, the tutor, bowed 
down under the huge lectionary, which he bore upon his back, secured 
by leathern straps over his shoulders ; then followed Timothy, leading 
by a chain the carefully-muzzled pupil. need 4 ea was quite ne- 
cessary ; for, having been kept fasting four-and-twenty hours, the ani- 
mal was in no good-humour, and would not bave been so quietly brought 
in, if it had not been closely following the favourite book. But, in fact, 
the only trouble which Timothy had, was to prevent his eager charge 
from leaping at the volume while it was yet on the tutor’s back. The 
rocession was closed by a porter, bearing the desk, who, under the 
irection of Titua, placed it before the sultan, at such a distance as 
would conveniently enable the reader to stand between it and his sub 
lime highness, who might thus see the book over his favourite’s shoulder. 
Titus himeelf, thus relieved of his burden by its transfer to the desk, 
went round into the reader’s place, and opened the ample leaves of the 
lectionary ; while to the great amusement of the sultan, Timothy was 
exerting his energies to the utmost to keep back the eager pupil. 

« He seems fond of his book, however,” said the sultan ; ‘‘ that looks 
well.” And all the circle bowed assent. ‘ J 

At length, having arranged the volume to his satisfaction, Titus re- 
ceived his pupil from the hands of his colleague. The bear stood up 
manfully to his task ; but it need scarcely be said, he was sadly disap- 
pointed when he found that, unlike itself, the beloved book contained 
no sweets; not a morsel, though the often-travelled, much-licked, and 
still-besmeared lines retained the well-known scent and savour. He 
ran his nose over one line after another, all down the first page, then 
down the second, and then somewhat impatiently turned the leaf. _ 

*« Well,” cried the sultan, “‘ he certainly seems to take a great in- 
terest in it himself; and he may understand it perfectiy, for aught I 
know ; but I wish he would read alond. I sbould like to hear him.— 
will y be so good as to tell him so?” he added, addressing the pa- 
triarch. 

The venerable Mar Yusef was puzzled, and, as pernte often do when 
they are puzzled, he made a bow, but could think of nothing to say. 
Titus, however, promptly dropped on his knees between the bear and 
the sultan; and addressing the latter, he said: ‘* Your sublime high- 
ness will hear him presently ; be pleased to give him a little time. Let 
him not be harshly judged, if he isa little timid and shy. This is his 
first attempt in public.” 

As he said this, the deacon saw the twinkle of the Jew’s eye over 
the sultan’s shoulder. It was only a moment, and nobody but Titus 
himself knew that he bad seen it at all, so intently did he seem to be 
occupied in comforting and encouraging—perhaps we should say excit- 
ing, his pupil. The bear, however, being disappointed line after line, 
pe. age after page, and only stimulated and irritated by the scent and 
the sight taste which he could get by thrusting the tip of his tongue 
through his muzzle, began to growl most awfully, as he still went on 
mechanically, line after line, and turned the leaves with increased ra- 
pidity and vehemence. This continued for some time, until the pupil 
‘was evidently getting into a passion, and the tutor was growing rather 
nervous, when the sultan shewed a disposition to speak, which Titus 
most thankfully interpreted as an intimation that the experiment had 
been carried far enough. He instantly quieted his pupil, not so much 
by the order which he gave, as by showing him a Scaup-take, which 
nobody elee saw, handed the chain to Timothy, and prepared to lis- 
ten. 
** As I observed before,” said the sultan, ‘‘ he certainly does seem to 
take a yaa* ‘nterest in it himself; and I daresay he understands it : but as 





ty iris ciocut® I must say that it seems to me somewhat inarticulate.”’ 
The patriarch wa puzzled again, and again he bowed, lower than be- 
fore. The Jew chfuckled, and whispered something in the sultan’s ear. 
But Titus was not disconcerted. Falling again on his Wnees, he ex- 
claimed : “* Pardom me, your sublime highness, we consider him a re- 
markably good reader, an animal of excellent parts, and a pupil who 
does us great credit. It is true, as your sublime highness’s discrimi- 
nation has observed, that his enunciation, even to those who know the 
language, nay have some appearance of indistinctness, because he is 
defective in the vowel-points ; but we cannot help it, for ail our books 
are unpointed. In this, which, indeed, we consider a matter of little 
importance, we do not pretend to compete with the Jews, who teach 
theirs from pointed books. lf your sublime highness ever heard a bear 
read more articulately than this one, it must have been one of theirs ; 
and if you would have your own perfected in that particular, you must 
ut it into their hands.” The sultan stared at the deacon; and the 
, ve eyed him over the sultan’s shoulder with fierce alarm. But the 
hands of Titus were folded on his breast, and his head was bowed down 
on his hands. : : 

** Well,” said the sultan to the patriarch, after a pause, during which 
it was obvious that some things were passing through his mind, of which 
he said nothing, “I thank you for the pains you have taken; and al- 
though I cannot say that I quite understand the matter now, yet if I 
had known six weeks ago as much as I do at present, 1 would not have 
troubled you. If you are ever in want of any help or protection, re- 
member, as I shall, that you have obliged me.” ‘ 

The patriarch bowed. The sultan rose and retired, resolved that his 
first business should be to come to a full explanation with his doctor ; 

and accordingly, a summons for the Israelite was instantly issued.— 
Very long it seemed to the sultan—although, in fact, it was only half 
an hour—-before the vizier came to report, that the doctor was nowhere 
to be found. 

** Well,” said the sultan, ‘‘ I do not much wonder at that. I always 
thought him a wise man, and he is certainly no fool to get out of the 
way now. But, at the same time, let strict search be made ; and also 
bring me the chief rabbi.” 

«* In the confusion occasioned by the breaking up of the company, the 
tutor and his pupil—the latter of whom had naturally dropped into the 
less ostentatious posture of a quadruped—were torgotten, or at least 
overlooked, by the crowd of courtiers, who rushed to congratulate Mar 
Yusef, or laid their heads together, to whisper their suprise or their 
suspicions. Titus, therefore, having briefly given directions to Timo- 
thy to take care that the book was removed, and to see the patriarch 
home, and make an excuse for his staying behind, slipped with his ami- 
able charge through a side-door into the garden, where he seated him- 
self on a bench, while his companion stood opposite to him on his hind 
legs, looking wistfully, he almost thought reproachfully, in his face. 
In truth, Titus was conscious that he had tried the temper of his pupil, 
and was afraid to let him loose before company, or, indeed to let him 

into company at all, until he should have brought him into good- 
umour. He had provided himself with ample means of doing this ; 
and having rroduced more than one honey cake, and several other good 
things, and laid them on the bench beside him, he did not hesitate to 
unmuzzle his friend, and a merry meal they made together. 

If the master was rendered happy by the issue of an experiment which 
had been matter of such great and long anxiety, the pupil was also 
raised to a state of the highest possible good humour, by being at once 
relieved from restraint and hunger. He looked cheerily about him; 
seemed as if for the first time he recognised his old haunts; gamboled 

om the now deserted hall and passages; and, before he had been 
missed by anybody, found his way, by a short cut, to his own rug in 
the sultan’s apartment. 

For a moment, 


: indeed, while occupied in anticipating the explanation 
which he had resolved to extort from his doctor, the sultan, like his 
courtiers, had forgotten his favourite; but now the meeting was most 
cordial on both sides. The sultan seemed determined to make up for 


his neglect; and the favourite to shew, 
the discipline requisite for obtaining it, had diminished his social affec- 
tions or companionable qualities. 

At length the rabbi arrived. He bad, indeed, been a little longer 
than was necessary on the way, because he had found sume means of 
——— the messenger to let him call on two or three friends as he 


oame . He did not lose much time by this, however : his onl 
object being to ask them, to what extent they. could help him in wae 


the loan should be very large. Satisfied on this point, and preoccupied 


that neither scholarship, nor 








by the thoughts which had suggested the inquiry, he stood before the 
sultan. Great, therefore, was his suprise, when his sublime highness 
instead of saying a word about money-matters, briefly, but clearly ex- 
peices to him the nature of the business in which his service was re- 
uired. 
ch Your sublime highness is pleased to jest with your servant,” said 
the rabbi, as soon as he could command breath enough to utter the 
words. 

“« Not at all,” replied the sultan; “ you will find me quite in earnest, 
I assure you He reads, and, I am told, reads as well as can be expect- 
ed without the points ; now you must teach him to read with them. 

The rabbi was utterly confounded. He could only bow down his head, 
wondering what the sultan could mean, and what he would say next, 
and whether it would throw aay light on what he had said already. So 
his sublime highness continued, with some asperity : ‘‘ Do not think to 
deceive me. I know all about the matter. You can do it, and you had 
better not hesitate; for I am in no humour to be trifled with. I gave 
the Christians six weeks, and I'll give you the same. Don’t answer, but 
go, and he shall be sent to you.’ 

The unhappy rabbi returned home in a state of bewilderment. He 
sent for some of his friends to consult with, most of whom were as much 
surprised as he had been, when they learned the nature of the business 
which had produced the summons. Only one of them, who happened 
to be a friend of the missing doctor, seemed to know anything about the 
matter ; and he could not throw much light upon it. He could only tell 
them, for their comfort, that it was a very serious affair, and they must 
mind what they were about. ‘ 

It would be only tiresome, if it were possible, to particularise all the 
suggestions and discussions which ensued. They were still going on 
when the bear arrived, and was duly installed in an apartment which 
had been prepared for him, as well as it could be on such short notice ; 
for all agreed, that he must be treated with great care and attention, 
not only in order to propitiate him, but because it might be dangerous 
to let him return in worse condition than he came. So neither trouble 
nor cost was spared to make him comfortable ; and very comfortable he 
was: supplied with every luxury, crammed with dainties, and petted 
in every conceivable way. But whatever progress he might make in 
the study of mankind, and in other branches of useful knowledge, it 
was plain that he was making none in that particular branch of learn- 
ing for which he had been senttoschool. His instructors did not know 
how to deal with him. He was on easy terms with all about him, would 
play with anybody, and quarrelled with nobody; but learn he would 
not. When they held a book before him, he thrust his nose into the 
cream-bowl; when they spoke of Pathach and Segol, he shut one eye, 
and munched figs ; and when, “as a bird each fond endearment tries,” 
they set up a stave which might have made the very learned the Maso- 
rites to dance for joy, in the hope that instinctively, or by mere love of 
imitation, he might be led to join in the chorus, he only threw himself 
on his back, and fairly roared them down. 

Sensible of all this, and of its probable consequences, the instructors 
had not been idle in another direction. They had used their utmost 
endeavours to learn how the pupil had been dealt with by his former 
tutor. But all their inquiries were fruitless. Titus had kept his secret 
so effectually, that even Timothy knew little, if anything, more than 
other people ; or, in other words, more than had been transacted before 
the sultan and his court. But in collecting all such information as 
could be gleaned, they were indefatigable, and were scrupulously care- 
ful to imitate everything which had been done, not knowing what hid- 
den virtue there might be in things apparently trivial. They provided 
a great book and a desk; and did, and were prepared to do, all that, so 
far as they could learn, had been done before. And so matters went on, 
until the time came for them to produce their pupil. 

The sultan was led, by various considerations, to think that it would 
be better to have the examination rather more private than the former 
one had been; and, accordingly, at the time appointed, the rabbi and 
his companions were brought into his private apartment. They had no 
hope that the book and desk—which, however, they had taken care to 
provide—would be wanted by their pupil; and indeed for some time 
past their thoughts had beea turned from any attempts at instruction, 
and employed in framing an apology, in doing which they flattered 
themselves that they had succeeded tolerably well. 

The pupil, who had grown corpulent under his late course of treat- 
ment, did not at first raise his lazy, half-shut eyes high enough from 
the ground to see the desk and open book. which were clever imitations, 
if not quite facsimiles of forms deeply impressed on his memory, and 
calculated to produce very stimulating recollections. As soon as they 
caught his eye, he seemed to be seized with sudden passion, dashed at 
the book, and overthrew the whole concern. Fiercely did he thrust his 
nose and paws between the leaves, and turn them, and tear thera, and 
trample them. At length, exhausted by his exertions—to say nothing 
of his having previously had more exercise than usual—he waddled 
away to his well-known rug, absolutely declined all invitations either 
to work or play, and lay there watching the company through his half- 
shut eycs, in a state of stupid repose, which those who had just watched 
his effervescence did not care to interrupt. 

‘** Well,’ said the sultan to the rabbi and his friends, ‘‘ you are a 
strange set of people. WhenI put my bear into your hands, he read 

uently, and con amore ; and all you had to do, was to perfect his arti- 
culation. Instead of that, you bring him back fat, stupid, and savage, 
and so far from reading better, unable to read at all. It would serve 
you right, if 1 were to hang the whole set of you, and confiscate all your 
goods; but I am a merciful man, and wi!l be content with banish- 
ment.” 

So an order was immediately issued for banishing the Jews from the 
dominions of the sultan; and they all made off as fast as they could, 
not knowing that their own countryman had been at the bottom of all, 
or ane any idea of the explanation which is here laid before the 
reader. 


AMATEUR DEMAGOGUES, 


[We omit two or three pages, which introduce a quartette of Cambridge Colle- 
gians luxuriating on a tandem-driving excursion.— Ed. Alb. ] 

‘* Let’s have a scramble,” suggested Herningham, and the proposition 
was immediately agreed to. Five shillings was forthwith entrusted to 
the waiter, who was charged to bring us from some of the neighbouring 
shops, the whole sum in half-pence. The copper returned, we did not 
stoop to the gentish and barbarous practice of heating it, and having no 
particular taste for torture, and intent only on getting up a crowd or 
scramble, we proceeded to throw the half pence in their cold and nor- 
mal condition among the assembled juveniles. The crowd gradually 
increased, the scrambles were frequent and vehement, and our laugh- 
ter quite proportionate to the tumbles and scuffles below. When the 
vast sum was well nigh expended, Stapledon, who was a great orator 
at the University Debating Club, must needs make a speech to the mul- 
titude. ‘‘Shy us some more coppers,” shouted a small boy, who had 
been perhaps the most successful in the struggles for wealth, and whose 
avarice was excited. ‘‘ You shan’t have another scramble,” was the 
firm reply of the mob- orator, ‘‘ unless you hear me.”’ This restored si- 
lence, and Stapledon proceeded in a mock-heroic strain, to dwell on the 
advantages of a copper currency, and to praise the old English pastime 
of scrambles. He then indulged in a general eulogy of popular insti- 
tutions and democracy, and concluded by seizing me by the arm, drag- 
ging me forward, and introducing me as Mr. Feargus O'Connor. Whe- 
ther the adult spectators saw through the joke, or the junior scram. 
blers did not, I was welcomed with loud cheering, to which I responded 
by taking off my hat, and bowing profoundly to my audience. ‘Shy us 
some coppers,” again cried the avaricious small boy, but a hand was 
placed on his mouth, and silence again restored. I spoke to them on 
the subject of the income tax, with which I said they must all doubtless 
be well acquainted (cries of ere! ere/). I commented with severity on 
the injury done to each and all of them by direct taxation, and de- 
nounced it as dangerous to liberty, invidious, and inquisitorial (intense 
excitement among the ragged rascals, who knew nothing about the in- 
come tax, and certainly had never paid it) I branched off into matters 
if not quite germane to the subject, at any rate connected with political 
economy in general. There seemed a slight impatience, and as I con. 
cluded a peroration, which had often brought down the house at the 
Debating Club, a chimney-sweep, who was evidently a wag, and was 
standing 4 little apart from the mass of scramblers, audibly ejaculated 
‘* Walker!” at which observation the crowd laughed immoderately. | 
felt that I was pro. tem. beaten; but my taxed ingenuity suggested a 
retort, and as the laughter subsided, I leant over the balcony, and with 
my hand to my ear, that I might the better catch his reply, asked with 
much gravity and earnestness, pointing to him, ‘‘ What observation 
had fallen from that gentleman in mourning?” A roar of laughter 
ensued, loud cheers were given, and the silenced chimney -sweep slunk 
off, and we embraced the triumphant moment for hurling the few re. 
maining coppers among the rabble, and retiring from the balcony. 

** Bravo, old fellow,” exclaimed my three friends, ‘‘ remember and 
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ta chimney-sweep into the crowd to interru _. 
ond speak on the hustings.”” WF yom, the Stet time 

We now determined on starting. It was debated over as 
of punch, whether we should drive back to the 
proceed to Stoking, a large country town, where a lark was more prac 
ticable than here. I strongly advocated the latter plan ; Henringham 
was sent to report on the condition of our horses, and ashe was, by the 
aid of the punch, very fresh himself, he came back to us without even 
visiting the stable, and declared that they were so, and that Fann 
looked ‘‘ clipping.” My proposition was therefore carried nem rae f 
We paid our bill, got into our trap, anddrove away, playing the cornet 
and shouting in answer to the cheers of the grateful scramblers, stil] 
in a state of uproar outside the inn. As we drove along I offered, much 
elated by the success of our mob-speeches at Beadenham, to bet ten 
pounds that I would preach at any dissenting chapel in Stoking, or 
speak at any meeting convened on any subject whatever, whenever | 
might be permitted todo so. This was thought rather impracticable 
but a lark of some sort we were determined to have, and by the time 
we had reached Stoking we had matured it. A large Chartist meeting 
in the principal square of the town, to be held within half-an-hour after 
our arrival, was the scheme approved of by all. 

We put up our dog-cart and horses, and on learning the place where 
the Borough members addressed their constituents we determined on 
making use of this /ocale. We now divided into two parties, and went 
the round of the public houses, where we drank a little beer and gave 
a great deal to everybody in the tap-room, and informed them that 
some gentlemen from Manchester, who were passing through Stoking, 
had determined to address the inhabitants in the principal square. 
This done we met and proceeded to the chosen spot. A few stragglers 
had already made their way to the agora. The difficulty now was how 
to secure an eminence from which to harangue the many headed Tra- 
vers, who happened to be a nephew of one of the M Ps for the place, 
showed us a house with a balcony from which his uncle always spoke at 
the elections ; but added that, although not known in the tap-rooms 
when he bad helped to advertise the meeting, he could not make him- 
self conspicuous by appearing before the multitude, that he would min- 
gle with the listeners where he could benefit us far more than by 
speaking, ‘‘for,”’ added he, (and I think it is the only quotation I ever 
heard him make) ‘I am no orator as Brutusis,” pointing to Stapledon. 
This arranged, our next difficulty was to settle who should attempt to 
procure the use of the balcony from the inmates of the house which it 
adorned. I agreed to take this weighty matter in hand, on condition 
that Henringham should speak first. Now it occurred to me that if we 
condescended to ask this boon, it might be denied us, and that there 
would be a greater chance of wuserelia if we took possession of this 
proud eminence and apologized afterwards, if necessary. When I re- 
flect that it was a quiet-looking house, the ground floor a shop, and the 
upper rooms let out as lodgings, I cannot but think the determination 
a somewhat bold one, but my reputation was at stake. I had been the 
chief promoter of this insane frolic, and I had undertaken this part of 
the business. I therefore walked with my two Chartist colleagues de- 
liberately up to the door. A maid servant was washing the passage : 
I was not, therefore compelled to knock, but requested her with an air 
of authority to show us up to the balcony. The astonished slavey sub- 
mitted in silence, and we were ushered up a flight of stairs, through a 
well-furnished sitting-room (in which fortunately for us there was no 
one) into the much desired verandah, and we closed the folding doors 
behind us. Our appearance was a signal for the stragglers in the 
square to crowd more closely before the house, and we were of course 
pointed out by Travers as the expected orators. We took off our hats 
and waved them. This elicited a faint cheer and that attracted a few 
more to the gathering crowd which was becoming respectably nume- 
rous. It now became Henringham’s duty to open the proceedings, and 
though he did not quite possess the ability which, in the case of Alci- 
biades, 





mall bow! 
great University, or 


“ Had raised him from a coachman’s fate 
To govern men and guide the state,’ 


he addressed himself to his oratorical task, with almost as much tact as 
he had shown that morning in saving the confectioner’s bow-window 
from the impetuosity of the leader Fanny. He apologized for being the 
first to speak, stated that he was the humblest of the triumvirate, spoke 
of Stapledon and myself to the crowd, as Mr. Montgomery of Manches- 
ter and Mr, Lincoln of Leeds. Here we of course tcok off our hats, 
bowed, and were of course cheered. He described us as true patriots, 
men iewhose breasts the sacred fire of freedom’ burned brightly, & 
and mentioned that we were on our way to London to attend certain 
public meetings, but had embraced the opportunity afforded by a stay 
of a few hours to speak to our fellow countrymen of Stoking on their 
political rights and privileges. He conciuded by introducing to them 
a gentleman whose name they doubtless knew well (loud cheers), Mr. 
Lincoln of Leeds. 

It should perhaps be here remarked that Stapledon, or the well-known 
Mr. Lincoln of Leeds, was at the ‘*‘ Shout and Stammer Debating Club” 
in the University, one of the protectionist rhetoricians, and great praise 
is due to him for the ease with which he took the other side of tlie ques- 
tion at so short a notice Ernest Jones himself, or the eccentric se 
tor whom I had personated when I confounded the chimney sw t 
Beadenham, could not have uttered a more savage attack on all thing 
existing in church and state than did this youthful Tory expectant o! 
a large living. He made a violent onslaught on the aristocracy ani the 
Bishops, and in speaking of the Archbishop of Canterbury, informed 
his audience that that mitred despot enjoyed one hundred and twenty 
thousand a year wrung from the blood and bones of the labouring 
classes. (Terrificexcitement.) He was proceeding to show with creat 
fluency that our altars should be hurled down and the throne uprooted 
—when I heard the folding-door behind me open, and a smal! dapper 
man, of red visage, and corpulent figure, touched me on the shoulder 
and beckoned me into the room I endeavoured to affect perfect com- 
posure and coolly attempted to close the folding-door in his face as ex- 
pressive of my disregard for his interruption and my general contempt 
for himself. Hiscountenance became at this so ghastly pale with rage, 
and he laid his hand on my wrist with such firmness that I thought it 
advisable to retire for a moment with him into the room. We looked 
steadily at each other in silence for afew moments when he gasped 
out, 

‘* Sir, this is an indecent intrusion !” 

‘* Indecent intrusion!” I repeated, merely to gain time for a reply, 
and then quietly inquired of him whether it was not an inn. 

*‘Aninn, sir. It is the residence of two maiden ladies.”’ 

‘** You’re joking,” I replied pleasantly ; ‘‘ this isaninn. Why, don‘ 
the members always address their constituents from this balcony °’ 

«+ Yes, sir, the members do ; but who are you, sir?” 

‘*Mr Montgomery of Manchester,” I answered. oe 

**T can’t help that, sir,” said he, seemingly satisfied with the legica. 
character of his retort. J . 

‘* Nor can I,” was my bland rejoinder. My suavity infuriated him. 

‘The two ladies to whom this room belongs are hiding in the garden : 
you've made their house the most notorious in Stoking. I'll make you 
leave off, I will. Stop your friend, sir.” 

«* [ will,” I observed, ‘* when he’s done.” eee 

“Don’t try to be witty,” he retorted; ‘stop him at the end of his 
next sentence.” 

‘© Very well,” said I. . 
We listened, looking at each other, and as Stapledon concluded a long 
period with the somewhat well known words, “‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,” the mob cheered, and he began his next sentence. 

“ You have not stopped him,” said the little man. 

« No,” I remarked, *‘ he’s so fluent, I can’t.” ea 
‘« You’re chaffing, sir,” he cried in a fury ; ‘ I'll fetch the authorities 
And he flung himself out of the room without hearing a remark I maie 
to the effect that I would be a martyr in the cause of liberty. ; 
Soon after his exit Stapledon finished his harangue and invited me to 
address my fellow citizens and fellow-countrymen, <c., and this I at 
once proceeded todo. By this time the crowd was immense ; the doors 
and windows of nearly all the houses in the square open. I am gifted 
with what the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has called, in _ 
“‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,”’a“ fine organ.” I spoke at the wa 
my voice and made myself, I believe, audible everywhere. In @ some- 
what more moderate tone I seconded much of what had been said by Mr. 
Lincoln of Leeds, and discussed as loudly and fluently as I could _ 
income tax. national education, cheap bread, universal suffrage, and the 
ballot. I was approaching my peroration when there was ® slight — 
in the balcony, and Henringham coming bebind me, said, ‘‘ Cut it short, 
old fellow, the peelers are on the stairs.” I hastened to my conclusion ; 
made lateness of the evening and want of time, excuses ; and “ - 
tired amid cheers from the balcony into the room. Here en 
burly policemen and the corpulent little man, his visage again rub 
from his exertions in fetching ‘‘ the authorities. 
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« You'd better try it,” said Henringham, who, inasmuch as he stood 
six feet one, and was stout and active in proportion to his height, 
would, I fear, in his then state of excitement, have rejoiced to wind 
up the affair by & stand up fight in the drawing-room of the terrified 
maiden ladies. I thought this, on many grounds, inadvisable, so in- 

ered. 
—_ no just cause for arresting us,” I said; “if you do we'll 
defend ourselves to the last, and if we fail, the crowd below will cer- 
tainly rescue us. You've no right whatever to do so. This is the place 
where the members speak at the election.” . 

At this recurrence to my old argument, the fat little man grew furi- 
ous, and commenced an harangue to the two policeman at the beginning 
of which Stapledon set off down stairs, and Henringham and I, arm-in- 
arm, followed, walking at a dignified pace. Whether the little man 

roceeded with his address to the authorities, or died on the spot suf- 
Feated with rage, I know not, and, strange to say, have never since 
called to inquire. Suffice it that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Montgomery and 
their colleague departed through the applauding multitude towards the 
railway station, as if hastening by the next train to the metropolis on 
their political mission. They soon doubled round to the hotel where 
the dog-cart had been put up, and where friend Travers received them 
with roars of laughter and shouts of congratulation. A general shak- 
ing of hands, and much patting of each other’s backs ensued ; then came 
a tankard of cider-cup—cigars were lighted, and away went the wheeler 
and more celebrated leader Fanny, under the guidance of that ‘ non 
aurigs piger” Henringham. Thanks to Cheesle, of long-credit notoriety, 
who never supplied bad horses to men who paid well, they reached 
their college just as the big clock in the big quadrangle struck the 
midnight hour. They all showed next morning in chapel as if nothing 
whatever had happened—but at wine-parties and breakfast-parties 
during the next week the general subject of conversation was the 
Chartist meeting at Stoking. 

The affair, of course, got into the county papers, and the exaggera- 
tions were amusing enough. It was gravely asserted by one journal, 
that we “ had scaled the balcony of the house, in spite of the most cou- 
rageous efforts of the inmates” to resist us. 

Had this matter been planned beforehand, it would have been less 
excusable, and would in all probability have failel. To the fact of its 
being done under the impulse of the moment and excitement, and the 
inspiration of the port and punch- bowl it owed its success, and is also 
on that ground less culpable. The gravest censor will scarcely call it 
more than a foolish frolic—and all must admit that it is very superior 
to such ponderoas practical jokes as nipping off bell-handles, wrench- 
ing off knockers, or taking dowa signboards. And this ‘** lark” has a 
moral in it; which listen to, ye smaller Cleonsf Catilines, and Cobbetts 
of the nineteenth century. 

Sheridan offered to lay a wager that he would address a mob at an 
election so as to elicit loud and frequent cheers by the use of three such 
words as ‘*‘ liberty—reform—revolution; ” while the connecting terms 
which were tolink these popular and promising phrases should be arrant 
gibberish, and as unintelligible as hocus pocus or Abacadabra. And 
three undergraduates can boast that they well-nigh created an uproar 
in a considerable county town, and deceived the larger portion of their 
audience by a familiar use of the hack phrases and slang expressions of 
that cant of liberalism by which crowds are cheated into the belief that 
noise is eloquence and fluency patriotism.— Bentley. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE CATACOMBS. 


Concluded from last week. 


The first that stood up was the old man whose hair was so white, 
and who leaned so heavily upon his staff. Slowly and carefully he un- 
folded a parchment roll, and having read from it some fifty names, ad- 
dressed the monarch in a feeble voice. 

‘Thy servant,” said he ‘hath done but little; much more would 
he have done, if more had been put within his power; he hath brought 
fifty under thy dominion, and he hath inscribed upon this roll the 
names of fifty more. Alas! my lord,” said he, ‘* thy servant hath but 
the gleanings of many reapers,—a few scattered stalks which other 
hands have left after they have passed through the fields,—what can 
be expected from thy servant, when some here present cut down the 
stalks while they are yet green? Fifty hath thy servant brought.” 
continued the old man, ‘*and he hath conquered where all else have 
failed; for some of these stalks are gashed with other sickles, which 
they withstood, but at last thy servant cut them down; it is, at least, 
something, that he hath succeeded where all others have failed.”’ 

“ Are there any notable persons,” said the monarch, “ amongst 
those whom thou hast sabjected to our sway ?” 

“Notable persons there are, O King!” replied the grey-haired old 
man, reading out some of the names inscribed upon the parchment roll. 
“There is Crusos, whom I tore away from a gold pillar to which he 
clung; and Senex, who was held so fast by his children’s children, 
that I thought at one time I must have left him, for I had no power 
over the young; long, indeed, might he have withstood me, had it not 
been for Puretos, who drew away the children,—and then thy servant 
was enabled to accomplish his design.” 

** My servants’ work is seldom light.” responded the king; ‘‘ and that 
ino seems the easiest to accomplish is often toilsome and very 
hard.” 

“Tt is true, O king.” said the old man; ‘and for many a year have 
I carriel on my labours on these two, whose names have just been 
read, It was marvellous to see Crusos sitting day by day amid his 
gold, and sleeping on it at night; and, though I never left him he 
never thought that he should die.” 

‘* And how was he brought hither at the last ?” 

‘*The price of bread rose a trifling coin, and he grudged the loss. 
For three days he waited for the markets to fall again, and lived on 
the crumbs which were in his bag; then I had him at a vantage ; and, 
on the fourth morning he held a coin in his hand and kissed it, before 
he darted from his store, I found that he was within my grasp, and I 
stole the light out of his eyes even while they were fixed upon the 
COM. . ... 4 
j 6 So please you,” interrupted Puretos, “‘ but the work was slowly 
one.” 

** It was slowly done,” replied the king, ‘* but it was done surely. 
But how was it with Senex ?” 

‘* Senex ?” replied the old man, ** was at one time easy to be overcome, 
even before he came to my lot; he waited for me as though I were a 
friend ; so calm and even was he in his spirit, that when Puretos ran 
upon him, and endeavoured to supplant me, he could have him at no 
advantage, He often thought that it would be sweet to leave the world, 
when I called: he said that it was the sunsetting of a fitful day ; it was 
the fruit gathering of a laden tree; it was peace, and sleep, and rest ! 
Yes!” continued the old man, * but he was like the evening sky, which 
at times is lit up with a second brightness, before it shrouds itself in 
night: he was like the tree that throws out a second blossom after the 
fruit has been gatheredin; his children had children born to them, and 
then he became young again, and he thought of me nomore. He might 
not have been in the roll to-day, O king, had it not been that Puretos 
killed the children, and then I brought away the old man from life. 
He fell into my arms. The storm that uprooted the little sprouts 
around the stem also shed the autumn blossoms upon them, and we 
gained them all at once.” 

Then the king said, ‘I will take the roll; ” and the old man, with a 
low obeisance, laid it by his side. 

“We will next hear,” said the monarch, “ what Puretos hath done ;” 
and as quick as thought the young man started to his feet. His hands 
Were dry and burning, and he held nervously in them a roll, much 
larger than the old man’s, 

“* May it please the king,” said the speaker, ‘‘ there are a thousand 
names upon this list. I have been driven from the palace. and from 
= houses of the nobles, but [ have found a home where nothing inter- 

ve with my daily work. Thrice have I assayed to do something at 

the court; but, at the mere mention of my name, every precaution was 
taken that I might be foiled. They knew my mortal enemies, and they 
oe them in to drive me forth. I could not grapple with the light 
— oppressed me, and the air which chilled me, and the water which 
eluged every foot print that I made within its walls; then I retired 
to where the menials lodged, but even thence I was driven, without 
aving gained one name upon this roll; until, in despair, I took up my 
—_ amongst the poor, and from thence I gathered almost all that I 
ee brought. Some names there are of those who have been maddened 
¥ Speculation ; and there are three priests who have perished amongst 
t © sick: but all the rest are from the poor.” 
b Thou hast done too much,” interrupted the king ; ‘‘ an alarm will 
® raised, and thou wilt be driven forth ere long.” 
the Pardon, my lord!” said the young man. ‘ Thou wilt see that all 
nm are of the poor, and where the poor dwell I am always 





** Thou art not safe,” said the king, “ if the poor dwell near the rich ; 
for, if the stricken poor be near the rich, then the rich for their own 
sake, will drive thee from the ge 

** But herein is my stronghold,” replied the young man, ‘‘that I am 
dwelling in alleys and in courts, where no rich men come; the water 
is measured out, and the iight has no entrance; and all that I require 
is fitted tomy hand. If my lord wants proof of my being safe, let it 
suffice that there are weeks in which I slay the father and the mother, 
with the children, and no one hears or heeds what [ have done. They 
will not disturb me,” said he, with energy, “for, of the thousand upon 
this roll, five hundred died without a drop of water to quench their 
burning thirst. I heard them often ask that they might be supplied, 
but they were answered that their houses had not paid; and then I 
knew that 1 was safe.” 

‘* Let me see the roll,” said the king; and he outstretched his hand, 
and took it from the young man’s burning grasp. 

‘*Who are these? Here are the names of Industria, of Miseria‘ 
and Sacerdos. Where are their coffins; are they around us in the 
hall?” 


tery allotted to the poor.” , 

** Is not Sacerdos here ?”’ said the king. 

‘“* Nay,” said Puretos ; “he had given away all that he possessed ; he 
had not a coin in his possession when he died ; and, as no one knew him 
save the poor, who were unable to help, he was buried amongst those 
for whom he lived, and no one could tell his grave from theirs.” 

‘‘We will hear,” said the king, “ of thy success with these three 
names.” 

‘* Industria,” said Puretos quickly, ‘“‘ was the mother of three child- 
ren. She wrought from morning to night, and almost from night to 
morning. She had once been rich, but her husband died, and then she 
had to work for their support. They were a long time before they came 
within my domain ; but, like the moth, when he is doomed for the flame, 
they came nearer every day. As they lost all their goods, they had to 
change from house to house, and each was more wretchel than the 
one before, until at last they were lost to the sight of all who knew 
them: they were absorbed, as some said, in the great city, but I knew 
they were engulphed ; they were obliged to cometo where [ was busiest 
at the time, and I slew them with the rest. And yet she died bravely, 
too,” said Puretos; ‘“‘she wrought to the very last. Her work was 
coarse and rough, such as they generally give to men ; but she died with 
the needle in her hand. A neighbour found her sitting in the corner 
of the cellar where she slept, who drew down the lids over her parched 
and staring eye-balls, and covered the body with the work she found 
in its hands. She was an easy prey,” said the young man, “for her 
day’s earnings could not buy a small loaf for her children, and, as she 
tasted but little food, she was very weak. There was great gain, how- 
ever, in her death, though she was so poor; for, two days after she died, 
the master for whom she laboured, not having received his work, came 
to her room to charge her with a theft ; and having taken it away from 
the corpse, I hid myself in the folds, and he died in a week.” 

«Tt was well done,” said the king. ‘* Let us now hear how Sacerdos 
died?” 

** Sacerdos died, as it were, full of life: he seemed to mock me,” said 
Puretos ; ‘* he was so calm and tranquil at the end. I tried to dash his 
arms about, as I had done to stronger men, but I could not stir them: 
so fast were his hands joined together in prayer, that no power could 
sever them, and thus he died.” 

Then the young man handed the king the roll, and he joined it on to 
the one he had received before. 

‘* We will now hear Consumptia,” said the king; ‘* our fair cousin is 
generally as diligent as the rest. 

At this word the fair girl arose, and read from her roll a multidude 
of names. There were some titled, and some seemed as though they 
also belonged to the very poor ; for Consumptia was so gentle, that she 
had access to all. 

‘*T have done much, yet I have done gently,” said the sweet-toned 
voice. ‘*I have bound up some broken hearts with a touch insensible; 
some who have been worsted in life’s battle I have led from the field 
with a hand invisible: I have not killed, but I have persuaded men to 


haken to and fro, and rod hose 

shaken to a » and in strode a man w tall figure was bent e¢ 
though he had been very aged, and whose hair was = on ast h it 
hed been silvered with the snows of many years. His name was i- 
ens; and although so young, he had read and studied more than many 
of the wisemen of the city, and had been philosopher of no small re- 
nown. Only a year before, he had been an oracle of wisdom ; now hig 
intellect was shattered, the home of thought was desolated, and itg 
tenaut had for ever fled. The pockets of the stranger were filled with 
many small articles of clothing, such as would be used by a little girl 
of three or four years old, and he held some broken toys most carefully 
in his hands. Amongst them was a ball of many colours, which had 
apparently been unused as yet. 

**Give me back my child, 0 Death!” said he; “I never gave theo 
leave to keep her here so long. Have I not written much in thy praise; 
then why requite me by stealing my only joy ?” 

Then he listened, but no one answered; and he cried out again and 





** They are not,” said Puretos ; “« they are in the portion of theceme- | 
| coffin of a child. 











die ; and so softly have I whispered to them, that, bending over them; 
my cheek has rested upon theirs, and I have coloured it with my own 
bright blush. I have gazed upon them until their eyes have reflected 
back so bright a lustre, that none would believe the sick ones were 
about to die. I love not rude and uncourteous words,” said the maiden, 
** and such have never passed my lips. I have wooedand won. Ihave 
filled the heart with hope, while [ dried its springs of life; I have 
floated fairy visions across the eye, even while I stole its light. Men 
have passed with me from the world as the stars steal silently away 
before the dawn: while there was a promise of more light, they faded 
to beseen no more. I have been very patient,’ said the maiden. ‘I 
have sat with the lawyer as he pored over his books; I have stood be- 
side the priest as he preached to the living, and as he buried the dead ; 
I have waited for the mother until she had nursed her babe; and as 
gently and as gloriously as autumn falls upon the forest tree and lowly 
shrub, have I laid my hand upon the rich and poor. I have done,” 
said she, ‘* by the peasant in his cot as I have done by the peer in his 
marble hall; I have lent hope and beauty to them all—I have wooed and 
won them all.’ 

The grey-haired old man smiled, for he loved Consumptia ; she was 
so gentle, like himself; and the king took her roll, and added it to the 
rest. 

Then followed the gloomy-looking man, who told horrible deeds of 
suicide and murder ; and the strong, tall woman, dressed in black, who 
read a list of such as had died of Malice or Revenge; and the youth 
_ the silver cup, which he handed to the king as his instrument of 

eath. 

All then read the coxtents of their long rolls, and the king took them, 
that they might be safely stored up until he held his court again, 


While the attendants at Death’s court gave in their rolls and told the 
particulars of their achievements, the mind of the baronet was attea- 
tively fixed on each. He was now awed and softened, though, as yet, 
he was not convinced. He had seen that there was so much misery in 
the world, that his own was nothing when compared with it; but how 
a merciful and good spirit could preside over an earth with so much 
wretchedness in it he could not understand. 

But the lesson so well begun was not to be left unfinished When 
all these rolls were added together, the king turaed to Sir Aubrey, and 
said: —‘* There is wisdom in mortality; there is goodness even in 
death.” Then he bade one of the company, whose name was Tempus, 
read from the roll of his prophecies concerning all the cases on which 
the old man, Puretos, and Vonsumptia had dwelt, that the baronet 
might learn from death a lesson concerning life. 

Tempus, who had wings upon his shoulders and his feet, and a mea- 
suring line in his hand, drew from his girdle a roll, which was written 
with ink so pale, that no mortal eye could have deciphered its con- 
tents 

** What saith it of Crusos?” said the king. 

* [ad Crusos lived but one week more, tempted by the high price of 
bread, he would have purchased up all the corn in the city; and so 
fast would he have held it, that thousands must have perished for want 
of food.” 

«* What saith it of Senex and of the three children ?” 

** Had the childron lived, the old man would have never been content 
to die; he would have been wedded to the earth, and have lost his 
soul.” 

‘*« What is written concerning Industria ?” 

‘* Had Industria remained in affluence, there were two demons com- 
missioned to slay her soul with haughtiness and pride; but, under the 
guidance of a maiden called Paupertas, who was sent to draw her from 
their reach, she has escaped, and Puretos has finished the kindly 
work.” 

** Sacerdos also died young! What is written of the priest ?” 

‘* Had Sacerdos lived, the fame of his doings amongst the poor would 
have reached the ears of the high ones of the land, and being bent upon 
rewarding merit, they would have preferred him to a post of honour 
and of wealth; then Sacerdos must have fallen from his simplicity and 
charity, and only through a long course of trial and of chastisement, 
far more bitter than any death, could he have been restored again.” 

“ Thou hearest,” said the king, as he turned to Sir Aubrey, ‘ that 
all that we have done hath been both just and good. Go back to life, 
and live for death.” 

Then the king received from the hand that had crowned him a roll, 
on which were inscribed the names of such as were to die before they 
all met there again, and portioning out the names amongst his court, 
he dismissed them to carry out their work. 


Long while might Sir Aubrey have remained in the catocombs, had 





not a loud knocking been now heard at the gates. Violently were they 


again, until the heavy velvet on the coffiing seemed to absorb the 
sounds, and they loomed back heavily upon his heart, like the beatings 
of a muffled drum. 

At last he grew weary of his exertions, and sat down opposite the 

It was that which held the form of the one he had 
loved so well. When he had seated himself, he drew from his pockets 
all his store, and spread them out upon the ground. First, he settled 
them in one way, and then he changed them to another, until he had 
made them 4s attractive as he could; then he stole gently to the coffin, 
and put his mouth close to it, and whispered in a low, sweet voice, 
“ Amie! we will have no books to-day, but it shall be all sport until 
the evening comes. Come, Amie, come; for here are Amie’s clothes 
and Amie’s little toys,’ 

He listened for < while, as though he expected to receive an answer 
and then returned to his seat, andtook up a little toy : it was the figure 
of a woman, whose dress was bedizened with much tawdry gold, but 
which had once seemed very fine. He spent a few minutes arrangi 
its ruffled dress and burnishing the dimmed lace upon its cloak, 
then rose from his seat, and said, “‘ Come, Amie; here is your favour- 
ite! the maid of honour tothe queen! Come and play with her again!” 
Then he took the figure’s arms, and made its wooden hands beat upon 
the coffin-lid. ‘‘ Here, Amie, she is alive; she is trying to wake you; 
come and play again.” Then he listened as he had done before, but 
there was no answer. 

It was in vain that he tried every art; he rolled the coioured ball 
into the dark recesses of the vault, and back again, and called and 
called, but noone stirred. At last he gathered all the toys and clothes, 
and put them up, saying, ‘‘ Amie is not yet awake; the doctor said 
that her sleep would be very long.” 

But Sapiens had been missed, and he had been traced to the cata- 
combs ; and now hisettendants came to take him home; and there they 
found Sir Aubrey cold and stiff. 

They thought that he was dead, for the cold of the vaults had stiffen- 
ed his damp clothes, and he was so numbed, that at first he gave no 
signs of life. With care, however, the keeper of the cemetery succeed- 
ed in restoring him; and having explained how he happened to have 
been there, he was allowed to return to the crowded city—to the small 
lodging where he lived. 

Bat Sir Aubrey was a changed man; for years he lived in obscurity, 
spending the remnant of his fortune, and his energies and time, 
softening the hardships of the poor, and in reconciling them to their 
lot; and when the relation that robbed him of his estate was dead, and 
it was found that the baronet had been left his heir, the only change 
that it made to Sir Aubrey was one of place; he carried out on hisown 
broad domains, until he died, the lessons which he had learned from 
‘* The Schoolmaster of the Catacombs !” 





ST. WINIFRED’S WELL, AND THE ENGLISH 
CLAUDE. 


The next morning I bade good bye to the glorious lakes, and made 
my way to Bangor, and from thence by rail to the Holywell station, and 
there I stopped to perform a little pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well. — 
From the station to this curious piece of Tudor workmanship it is about 
a mile, up @ pretty steep road. I certainly was not prepared for the 
beautiful architectural effect which awaited me when I descended t 
steps which lead off immediately from the roadside. The well, of 
purest water, of which thirty tons are thrown up per minute, is situ- 
ated in what might be called a crypt of the chapel dedicated to the vir- 
gin saint above. The pillared arches of the crypt spring up from the 
sides of the well, and spread over head in beautiful fans of delicately 
wrought open stone. The whole effect, seen in the twilight of the 

lace is quite enchanting, and the wonder is that its praises have not 
been more generally sung; it is certainly the most beautiful specimen 
of Tudor architecture in existence—more pure by far than the chapel 
at Westminster, founded by Henry the Seventh, as it was built in the 
early vigour of the style, by the Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
that monarch. 

The open work of the vault is stuck as full as it can hold of—what 
does the reader think ?—Crutches! Thick as sticks cross each other in 
a jackdaw’s nest, crutches of all ages, sizes, and shapes are thrust into 
the roof; and not only crutches, but hand-barrows and invalid sticks, 
whilst here and there, depending from their strings, eye- patches of the 
blind. They had been deposited, I was informed by the keeper of the 
well (an Irishman and a Catholic), by those who had considered them- 
selves miraculously cured by the waters of this second pool of Bethes- 
da. Others, again, had testified to their recovery less harmlessly by 
chisseling their names on the pillars. Thus, ‘*T. M. Carew, Esq., was 
cured in 1835.” There are plenty of other names, and one, Sees h. 
Kendrick, is engraved with the date of 1591. They are principally 
Irish, however; indeed, the believers in the powers of the well are 
mainly from the sister isle. A few ladies, it might be added, make 
pilgrimages to bathe in the well occasionally, with the due effect that 
faith in St. Winifred and the tonic effect of pure cold water is calcula- 
ted to produce upon them. The Welsh never come! 

From Holywel!, the high road to Mold commands the estuary of the 
Dee, and a magnificent prospect. I bent my footsteps towards Mold, 
for ‘‘I had heard of pictures”—of Wilson’s, the last touches of our 
English Claude, of which the world as yet knows nothing—to be seen 
at a mansion in its immediate neighbourhood. 

After making a pilgrimage to his grave in Mold churchyard, I rode 
over to Colomendy (the Pigeon. house), the residence of Mrs. Garneron, 
where these precious relics of a great artist are to be found. They 
consist of a dozen views, some finished, some from which the hand of 
death had snatched away the pencil ere they were completed. Among 
these latter are two uf ‘‘ Morning” and ‘‘ Evening,” painted with the 
true sentiment of nature. The most finished and perfect, is a small 
upright picture of a waterfall, which for power and fidelity I have never 
seen equalled by his pencil. The water absolutely flows as you gaze 
upon it. This piece is the more precious, as, for once, Wilson seems to 
have thrown aside his classical ideas, and to have gone directly to na- 
ture for his subject. A ** Boar Hunt,” in an unfiuished state, reminded 
me very much of the ‘* Niobe” in the National Gallery. 

The history of these pictures is curious. Wilson, towards the end of 
his life, retired to a farm-house which once stood upon the site of the 
present mansion, and here he painted until he died. This house Colo- 
nel Garneron, the late husband of the present proprietress, pulled down, 
and in doing so @ parcel of old canvasses were found packed together 
in one of the lofts: these, upon examination, turned out to be Wilson’s, 
the last efforts of his glorious pencil. These pictures, it appears, are 


‘| bequeathed, upon the death of Mrs. Garneron, to the National Gallery, 


so that at some future time they will form a noble addition to the 
British school in the public collection. . . 

Wilson was in the habit of smoking his pipe at @ neighbouring road- 
side public-house, the sign of which, “‘ The Loggerheads,” he painted. 
Two figures, back to back, are still visible on the sign, but it is quite 
evident that some meaner brush has long obliterated the work of the 
master-hand. Curiosity led me into the interior: there stood just the 
capacious fireplace I expected to find. Overhead gigantic beams formed 
a projecting canopy to receive the simple wreaths of smoke, whilst 
around a dark oaken settle, carved and pannelled, shone as the wooden 
embers leaped and gleamed The very seat of the illustrious painter 
was pointed out tome; and inthe midst of this Rembrandtish effect, 
his air drawn portrait rose in my mind. My day-dream was suddenly 
broken into, however, by a Welshman mye me, who commenced @ 
series of inquiries, which at first not alittle amused me. After the 
usual questions as to where I came from and was going to, he politel 
inquired if 1 had been up to the “‘ house,” to which I replied in the af- 
firmative. 

To see the lady’s maid ? 

I denied the soft impeachment, although wondering at his imperti- 
nence. 

After a puff or two, he returned again to the charge. 





Was I an artist? No. 
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Puff, puff. 

I did H little in the graver line, he supposed. 

Lignored the burin also. _ ‘ 

He took and filled a fresh pipe, and at last, in the agonies of an in- 
+ Ay spirit, came over and sat down by me. “You are not,” said 

e, “in any warebouse, or shop, or factory, in England, are you, 


sir ? because I should like a situation, if you could get me one; yes, 
” ‘ 

a? I was neither of the mil], the shop, nor the counting house.— 

This eternal corkscrewing began to annoy me, so I got up and went 

into the stable ; still he followed. ‘* He was strong, and did not care 

what he put his hand to.” By this time I was mounted, and in good 

temper again. : 

«« Come here,” said I. 

He laid his hand upon the saddle-bow, and inclined his ear. 

«Do you really want a situation?” I whispered, mysteriously.— 
His little eyes glistened, and he snapped me short with a “ Yes, in- 
deed.” 

*‘ Listen, then,” I replied. “‘ If you will come with me, and don’t ex- 
actly mind the kind of work—” 

* Oh, not at all,” he interposed. 

«* Well, then,” I gaily rejoined, “ you are my man, and I am Calcraft, 
the hangman!” 

Like “ the wedding guest,” he dropped his hand, and staggered back 
@ pace or two. I meanwhile had dug my heels into the ribs of my 
Rosinante, and, leaving the Welshman to his own reflections, in a few 
minutes was cantering upon the soft turf of Moel Vama. 

From the Bwich, fianked on either side by the dark brown spurs of 
the mountain, I gazed upon the fair and ample Vale of Clewyd, which 
lay bathed in sunshine. It was my last mountain view in Wales. 

another hour I was loitering about the rows of Old Chester ; 
once more within hearing of decent English, and rejoicing at the sight 
of the brown- haired, blue-eyed Saxon.—.4 Fortnight in North Wales. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 

The roaring of great guns and musquetry, the bursting of shells, and 
shouts of combatants, raised an infernal and indescribable din; while 
the galloping of horses, the mingled crowds of wounded and fugitives 
(Belgians), the volumes of smoke, and flashing of fire, struck out a 
gcene which accorded admirably with the music. As we passed a spot 
where the 44th, our old chums, had suffered considerably, the poor 
wounded fellows raised themselves up and welcomed us with faint 
shouts, ‘‘ Push on, old 30th—pay ’em off for the poor 44th. You're 
much wanted, my boys. Success to ye, my darlings.” Here we met 
our old colonel riding out of the field, shot through the leg. 

Hamilton showed us our regiment, and we reached it just as a body 
of lancers and cuirassiers had enveloped two faces of its square. We 
formed up to the left and fired away. The tremendous volley our 
square (which in the hurry of formation, was six deep on the two sides 
attacked) gave them, sent off these fellows with the loss of a number 
of men, and their commanding officer. He was a gallant soul—he fell 
while crying to his men, ‘‘ Avancez, mes enfans! Courage! Encore 
une fois Francais!” I don’t know what _- have been my sensations 
on entering this field coolly, but as it was, I was so fagged and choked 
with running, and was pressed so suddenly into the very thick of the 
business, that I can’t recollect thinking at all, except that the High- 
landers (over whom I stumbled almost every step) were most provok- 

ly distributed. 

m our repulse of the cavalry, Sir Thomas Picton rode up and thank- 
ed us warmly, as this body had cut up two or three regiments. I think 
the men I saw dead, belonged chiefly to the 11th Cuirassiers. They 
were savage looking fellows—fine subjects for Bonaparte or Salvator 
The light bobs were ordered to pursue the rest of them, so we dashed 
out and followed them firing, until we were brought up by a line of 
tirailleurs, with whom we kept upa brisk fire. Lockwood, of our Gre- 
nadiers, came out with us, and dropped with a shot in his head as he 
was speaking tome. He wae a noble fellow, and as he was led by the 
regiment, his last words were an exhortation to his company to do 
their duty. 

The cannonade and skirmishing were lively on both sides. Our bro- 
ken columns and their cavalry were re-forming, while the heavy fire 
from the wood in our rear, showed that the Guards and the enemy 
were nobly disputing it.. On the left of our company were some Hano- 
verian Jagers, one of whom covered a soldier of ours named Tracy ; a 
tirailleur dashed out from their line and shot the @erman through the 
head ; upon which Tracy ran over to him, and before he could get off 
blew his skull to pieces. This enraptured their officers; who, to say 
the truth, were marvellously distempered with drink or choler, and 
they were lauding us with praises, such as ‘ Engleesh and Hanover 
viell goot for the Franzosen.”’ : 

When the advance of the enemy’s cavalry obliged us all to retire to 
our columns, they made a faint charge on ours and some other battal- 
ions, but being uniformly repulsed, retired, and we occupied our for- 


mer ground We now descended a slope towards our right in the di- |, 


rection of a deep ravine, across which the Royal Scots and ourselves 
drove a heavy body of infantry after a severe fire The enemy was 
retiring from the wood, and the Guards pressing them very closely. 
A retrograde movement was perceptible along their whole line, and it 
was performed in beautiful style; their columns and skirmishers kept 
their alignment and distances as if on a parade; the dimness of the 
evening made the firing doubly livid, and above its roar, one occasion- 
ally heard German bugles sounding the ‘‘ Advance and fire.” We had 
no cavalry to spoil this spectacle, but the light troops pushed rapidly 
from hedge to hedge. Major Chambers, of ours, was pushing on with 
two companies towards a house in our front, and I joined with as many 
of the light infantry as I could collect. We rushed into the court- 
yard, but were repulsed ; he re-formed us in the orchard, directed the 
men how to attack, and it was carried in an instant. by battering open 
the doors and ramming the muskets into the windows. We found 140 
wounded, and some excellent beer in the house. 

This was the extent of our advance. A useless fire of musketry, 
with occasional volleys of grape and some shelling, continued till near 
ten o’clock. The enemy on the whole did not lose ground in this ac- 
tion ; in fact they took more in the early part from the foreigners than 
we had daylight to recover. They acknowledged a loss of 4200 men, 
and our loss was near 3000 without including Brunswickers, Belgians, 
or Nassauers. Our regimental return was moderate enough—Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Hamilton and Lieutenant Lockwood severely wounded ; 
Lieutenants Harrison and Roe, 2nd slightly, with about forty-five men 
hors de combat. The Belgians behaved vilely ; if a man was wounded, 
he generally left the field accompanied by his whole company. As our 
omer entered the field, an order was brought to Hamilton to leave 
his light infantry'to stop those rascals ; poor H., in the warmth of his 
feelings, shouted, ‘‘ My light company is detached, so I can’t leave it ; 
but d—n them, let them run, we want no cowards here.”” This was 
carried to the Prince of Orange, and Hamilton lost the Order of Wil- 
liam of the Netherlands. The 69th accuse his Royal Highness of mak- 
ing them deploy in the face of the cavalry, thus causing their disper- 
sion. But it is too long sinee the days of the “taciturn” to expect 
much talent in their family—their deterioration commences above a 
century since. 

This battle was highly creditable to the British troops, who fought 
under every pape pena of numbers, ground, and material. And it 
‘was a business of mere fighting, as honourable to the private soldier as 
to the field-marshal. Our regiment piled arms about ten o’clock at 
night, and laid down to sleep, covered by the ravine in our front; the 
dead and dying were around us, but no one slept the worse. Military 
men know this, but it — incredible to the uninitiated that a few 
hours of glory should give the heart such a stoical insensibility. War- 
ren and I pigged together under a cuirassier’s cloak, and John Rumley 
made a pillow of my body. I was ordered up in the middle of the night 
to reconnoitre some figures moving in our front; they were Bruns- 
Wickers. About two in the morning I was awoke by a heavy fire, and 
a flashes all around me I started up and found that some one had 
raised a false report of the enemy's advance; it was a mere joke, but 
no joke to us poor cagadores, who were ordered to the front to support 
the picquets in case of an attack. We extended between the captured 
farm-house and the wood, and at daybreak the enemy showed a line of 
tirailleurs opposite to us. The battle of Ligny was fought about a lea- 
gue and a half to our left, 

The outposts on both sides stood looking at each other at daylight, 
and neither party seemed inclined to commence an unprofitable fire, 
be a prpperies "peed rode up so close to the enemy’s advance, that 

ey were obliged to slap at him. He was either a fool or a rogue, and 
I really think he wanted to desert. As these shots came whistling 
about our ears, we returned the compliment, and a lively tiraillade 
was the consequence. In about half an hour it slackened as if by mu- 
tual consent, and at length ceased entirely. Our men were employed 
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in rummaging the dead Frenchmen, and we in reading their letters and 
memorandums. This work, occasionally interrupted by a few stray 
shots on both sides, amused us till late in the morning, when we were 
led to expect more serious occupation, by receiving an order ‘‘to hold 
the farm house to the last man” A reinforcement of riflemen came up 
to us, and we saw frequent groups of French officers come to the front 
as if reconnoitring. We wereevery moment expecting anattack, when, 
about ten o’clock, we were otdered to withdraw as quietly as possible, 
and our place was occupied by Jagers. We joined the regiment, and, 
while locking for something eatable, I fell in with Major Watson, 69tn, 
who appeared dreadfully chagrined. He told me that his corps had 
been dreadfully cut up, and had lost their King’s colour, and then de- 
voutly d——d the Prince of Orange! Before I could comfort my grum- 
bling intestines with anything masticable, my division stood to its arms, 
and moved to the left. A shot was heard in the middle of the column, 
we turned round—poor Strachan, 73rd, was dead. A piece accidental- 
ly went off at the long trail, and the ball went through his body. We 
passed over the ground that Picton’s division had so gallantly defended, 
and crossing one road, came to a second, down which we proceeded for 
half a mile, and halted at a village. We thought we were going to join 
the Prussians in forcing the enemy’s right. I slept here, nearly an 
hour, on a fine soft dunghill, though the firing between the Jagers and 
French was very heavy ; numbers of our wounded were carried through 
the yard we were in, and before we marched, balls repeatedly whizzed 
through it. This showed our friends were losing ground. We stood 
up, and turned into a narrow road which branched off to the left. On 
entering a wood, we feund parties of Hussars scattered here and there 
to cover the retreat. These groups, some of whom were sleeping, bri- 
dle in hand, others smoking their German pipes, a few cleaning their 
horses, and the rest regularly idling about amongst the trees, had a 
very picturesque appearance. 
very one now said that the heights of Genappe would be the scene 
of action, and this report acquired credit from our halting near a vil- 
lage for a considerable time ; but this delay was merely occasioned by 
the passage of troops on the high road, as we were destined to be the 
rear-division of the army. On re-commencing our march at about three 
or four o’clock, a most furious storm arose, the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and in a moment we were drenched to the skin. The thunder 
rolled awfully above our heads, and the lightning glistened among the 
bayonets. The enemy’s artillery, pushing on closer every minute, 
mingled its roar with this hubbub of the elements: these things look 
and feel ominous to a retreating army. As we descended a steep de- 
clivity, our men rolled head over heels from top to bottom, and the road 
in the low ground was knee-deep for a quarter of a mile. About half- 
ast five we came on the Charleroi chaussée as the covering division. 
bur Jagers and the Brunswickers were busy on the flanks, the cannon- 
ade was brisk, and report said that the enemy had captured two of our 
guns. At this time the 7th Hussars charged some red Lancers near 
Genappe, and were sadly beaten. The Life Guards then came up and 
fully revenged them. I saw a regiment of heavy Dragoons deploy to 
the support of the household troops if necessary ; they had on their 
red cloaks, and looked like giants. Numbers of the Hussars galloped 
by us so covered with mud that their uniforms could not be distin- 
guished ; from counter to tail, and from spur to plame, horse and man 
were one cake of dirt. They must have had pretty rolling or running. 
The rain continued unabated, and the night drew on. It must have 
been near eight o’clock when we formed in contiguous columns on the 
position of Waterloo. The enemy opened on our part of the ground, 
from some light guns, and knocked over a few men of the 73rd, but 
were soon silenced by old Cleve’s nine-pounders. The loss of the army 
on this day did not exceed 200 men. Our corps had only one man 
killed, three wounded, and eight missing. The rain still continued, 
and we found great difficulty in lighting our fires. 

Fortunately we occupied ground from which the Guards had been 
ordered rather hastily, and they had left a good deal of wood and some 
biscuits. Rumley, Pratt, and I, shared a fowl, which we roasted, or 
rither warmed, on a ramrod; and the third of this animal, with an 
onion at Genappe, some beer at the captured farm- house, and a couple 
of biscuits, was all that exhilarated my inward man on the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th June. We lay down on the mud around our fires, and the 
rain continued pouring on us all night. In the morning we were al- 
most petrified with cold, many could not stand, and some were quite 
stupified. Poor Pratt, who had fainted the day before at Genappe, set 
off (at our earnest entreaty, and promise to call him when things 
looked serious) towards Mont St. Jean, and shortly after we found him 
at our fire, unconscious of where he had been or what he was about. 
It was a miserable night; however, motion brought us about in some 
degree, and we began to gape and stroll about the field, and the rain 
having ceased, our soldiers were busily employed in firing off and 
cleaning their pieces in readiness for action. 

[We omit some details as to the disposition of the troops and nature 
of the ground, which must be familiar to most of our readers; but we 
cannot pass over tke writer’s account of the battle for the same reason, 
much of personal incident being mingled therewith, which will be 
found interesting. ] 

The line of hill we occupied descended in a very gentle slope, and 
was covered with grain higher than our heads. About half past ten 
o’clock the enemy began moving his forces, and displayed strong co- 
lumns of infantry and cavalry opposite every part of our position A 
superb line of red Lancers stretched from their left, far beyond our 
right flank, but, from the nature of the ground and the disposition of 
Clinton’s division, they were not much feared. 

Thus, at near eleven o’clock, stood the contending armies. Our 
army might amount to more than 60,000 men, and the enemy’s proba- 
bly exceeded 80,000. We (I mean the multitude) were not aware that 
Blucher could afford us any assistance, as we heard that he was com- 
pletely beaten and hotly pursued; but no British soldier could dread 
the result when Wellington commanded. Our poor fellows looked 
wretchedly, but the joke and lau,h were bandied between them, 
heartily and thoughtlessly as in their happiest hours. About eleven 
o’clock some rations and spirits came up; the latter was immediately 
served out tothe men, but I dared not drink on my empty stomach. 
I had just stuck a ramrod through a noble slice of beef, and was fixing 
it on the fire, when an aide-de camp galloped up, and roared out, 
**Stand to your erms.” We were in line in an instant. Considerable 
movements were perceptible among the enemy’s columns, and from the 
number of mounted officers riding to and from one group of horsemen, 
I should think Napoleon was there. Our artillery arrived full gallop, 
and the guns were disposed on the most favourable ground in front of 
their respective divisions. The regiments formed column and marched 
a little to the rear, under cover of the brow of the hil!; our company 
and 73rd Grenadiers protecting Cleve’s and Lloyd’s brigades of guns. 
The men were in great measure covered by the crest of the hill, but 
the whole French army, with the exception of its reserve, was exposed 
to our art.llery. There was a pause for some minutes, and I imagined 
there were few of the many thousands assembled that did not experi- 
ence a sort of chill, and rising sensation in their breasts. It was in- 
deed a spirit stirring sight—the chivalry of two mighty nations in 
grand and deadly rivalry. 

At length the enemy’s left appeared in motion towards Hougomont, 
and old Cleve slapped away at them. When the first shot was fired | 
threw off a wet blanket I had wrapt round me, gave myself a shake, 
and, like Joe Miller’s soldier, considered all as clear gain that I might 
bring out of the battle. Cleve’s guns, which told most gloriously on 
the columns as they approached the orchard, were unanswered for 
some minutes, but we soon saw the enemy’s artillery trotting down the 
hill, and at once they opened from 200 pieces. The cannonade ex- 
tended along the whole line, and the musketry commenced in thunder- 
ing volleys at Hougomont. The skirmishers were soon ordered to 
extend twelve paces each file, and to descend the slope in order to 
protect the guns. Jerome Bonaparte’s corps attacked the orchard and 
chateau, defended by some companies of our Guards under Lord Sal. 
toun. The obstinacy of the assailants was only exceeded by the 
gallantry of their opponents. For an hour and a half they were muz. 
zie to muzzle and bayonet to bayonet ; fresh bodies were poured in 
incessantly by the enemy, and the Guards repeatedly reinforced their 
comrades. I saw them amid the flames of the trees and outhouses, to 
which the French had set fire, alternately advancing and retiring, first 
the red and then the blue jackets prevailing. Around single trees 
whole sections lay dead. At length the overwhelming force of the 
enemy enabled him to establish himself in the orchard and gardens, 
and the building itself became the point of attack. From its doors and 
windows our gallant Guardsmen poured an unceasing shower of bullets, 
and the enemy fell dead in heaps around them ; repeated and success- 
ful sallies astonished the Frenchmen, and convinced them of the in. 
utility of their perseverance. After two hours of most determined 


exertion they retired from this spot, leaving it covered with the bodies 
of their countrymen. 


The conduct of the Guards was most glorious. On the retreat of the 
enemy, firing still continued at this point ; but it was no longer con- 
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sidered as an attack, merely occupation for both parties. Daring the 
contest for the chateau our columns were lying at length under the 
hill to shelter themselves as much as possible from the showers of en 
and shell which were tearing up every part of the field. The Li ht 
Dragoons, to the right of Hougomont, were skirmishing with the oes 
cers in beautiful but not very effective style, for they seemed to think 
their broadswords no match for the lance ; it was all pistolling, and at 
a distance which would have satisfied even Bob Acres. The artiller 
on both sides, covered by their respective light troops, who kept up 
brisk fire, were dealing destruction around them; and the only bodies 
in motion were the groups of staff officers, who attracted the fire of 
the enemy and the curses of their friends wherever they appeared 
Our company and 73d Grenadiers, after a pretty long skirmish, had 
pushed the French Tirailleurs close under their guns, and our shot be. 
gan to whistle among the artillerymen, when we perceived a body of 
cavalry coming down on us ata gallop. We were too far extended to 
effect any formation, and the ground was quite open, so Colonel Vigou- 
reux gave the word to us to make off, and away we went at score. Pratt 
with some men, reached a Hanoverian square; Rumley, one of the 
Nassau’'s ; and I, with about a dozen men, made our own. The rest of 
our men were dispersed into La Haye Sainte and various squares, and 
some few of them cutdown. Our rapid retreat was peculiarly danger- 
ous, as we had to run through high corn towards our own guns, which 
opened with grape on the enemy’s cavalry. Kielmansegg’s Jagers, who 
were on our left, trusting to their numbers and the nature of their 
ground, stood, and were annihilated. After cutting them to pieces, 
the cavalry galloped up the slope, sabred the greater part of Lloyd's 
artillerymen, and charged a Hanoverian square. They were repulsed, 
and, before they could effect their retreat, were destroyed by a squad- 
ron of our Life Guards. These ruffians laughed at us as we scudded 
from their uplifted sabres, but, as their own proverb says, ‘il rit 
bien qui rit ledernier.”’ I could not help grinning at some of * les bon 
sabreurs,”’ though certainly they made noble-looking corpses. Their 
charge was a gallant piece of service—of course, as they were destroyed, 
it will be called a rash one; but had they been satisfied with the de- 
struction of a regiment of Jagers and a brigade of artillery, they might 
have returned to their comrades covered with success and glory. Our 
company re-assembled at Cleve’s brigade, and lay down among the 
guns until the advance of the enemy’s Tirailleurs, when we proceeded 
once more down the slope. 

On the failure of the attack on Hougomont, the enemy made a furi- 
ous attempt to force our left, and thus prevent all co-operation between 
us and the Prussians. Numerous bodies of infantry marched acrosg 
the plain, covered by tlfe fire of eighty pieces of artillery, and undaunt- 
edly ascended the heights; the Belgians immediately fied, cries of vic- 
tory were already heard amid their columns, when one of Picton’s bri- 
gades received them at the point of the bayonet, andthe other, making 
a full wheel, charged in upon their right flank. The enemy fired and 
the gallant Picton fell, shot through the head. At the sight of the 
bayonets closing on them, the Frenchmen wavered and were beginning 
to retire, when Sir W. Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry, the Royals, Greys 
and Enniskillens—England, Scotland, and Ireland, in irresistible 
union—dashed among and routed them completely. Two eagles and 
2000 prisoners were the rewards of this charge; but these did not sa- 
tisfy their heroic leader; he pushed forward to the French position, 
carried the whole of their guns on the right, sabred the artillerymen 
at about forty pieces, and was returning in triumph when a heavy 
body of Cuirassiers attacked him. A cavalry action then commenced, 
which General Alva designates as the most sanguinary ever witnessed : 
the fury of the combatants may be imagined from the fact that the num- 
ber of killed in the Greys exceeded that of the wounded. The enemy 
was defeated, and our Dragoons were pursuing them when a body of 
red Lancers poured down upon them; the Cuirassiers rallied, and, 
after a murderous conflict, our gallant fellows were obliged to retire, 
with the loss of Sir William Ponsonby and a number of brave fellows. 
These regiments and those of Picton’s division behaved nobly; their 
coolness, intrepidity, and decision, are above all praise. ‘‘* They'll go 
to heaven for it, your honour,’ said Trim.” 














A LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK. 


From the days when Prince John (of despicable memory), and hiz 
rude Anglo-Norman companions, amused themselves in jeering, and 
plucking the long hair of the Irish princess who came to Water, 
ford to show them courtesy, a sort of vulgar-minded fasbion has pre- 
vailed amongst intellects of small calibre to hold up the Irish to ridi- 
cule. Formerly strangers have found poor paddy (alas! not now) « 
** fellow of infinite jest,” carelessly gay amid all his troubles, and full 
of rich, broad humour. Unfortunately, humour, while it furnishes 
amusement, does not inspire respect, especially when not appreciated, 
or thoroughly entered into. While some have laughed heartily, others 
have laughed contemptuously, and, by their prejudiced perceptions, 
Paddy has been viewed only as an absurd biped, and he has been made 
responsible, not only for his own peccadillos, but for many oth 
ported and imputed eccentricities. Petty wits have made him a con- 
venient personage on whom to affiliate all kinds of fictitious extrava- 
gances. Whenever there was any piece of ‘“‘ admirable fooling” to re- 
late, ‘‘an Irishman said this,” or, ‘‘an Irishman did so and eo,” al- 
ways came germane tothe matter. We have seen blunders attribu- 
ted to Paddy, which we have recognised at once as the sayings 
and doings of the ancient Greek buffoon, in ‘‘ Hierocles’ Facetix, 
Scholasticus, who stood before a glass with his eyes shut, to see how 
he looked when he was asieep; who wore his cloak wrong side out be- 
cause there wasa hole on the right side; who, when a ship was sinking 
and the other passengers fastened themselves to planks and spars, tie: 
himself to the anchor ; who, when he wanted to sell his house, carried 
about one of the bricks as a sample ; who when saved from drowning in 
a river, vowed he would never again go near the water till he hai 
learned to swim ; who hearing that a raven would live 200 years, bought 
one to keep and ascertain the truth; who on hearing that one of tw 
brothers was dead, and meeting the survivor, accosted him with— 
‘** which of you two is dead ?—is it you or your brother?’ How often 
have these stories been palmed off upon ‘‘ an Irishman.”’ 

To detail outre anecdotes, and make Pat the hero, is a common prac- 
tice ; but his debonnaire good humour has borne him through many 4 
storm of ridicule ; and he is accustomed to the hacknied tales of Cock- 
ney tourists, told in bad English and worse taste, of his superstition: 
and his ** bulls ;” and he despises them just as complacently asa noble 
Newfoundland dog disregards the yelping of little curs. But it isa 
sad thing that good humour should be overtaxed. Though Paddy may 
bear with the quizzing of John Bull, as a relative and next door neigh- 
bour, that is no reason why he is to be made the butt of Monsieur 
Crapaud, Mein Herr Sauerkraut, Signor Maccaroni, or any other for- 
eign power whatever. : 

We have just met with a book of German metrical legends, compiled, 
or collected by Dr. H. Doring (published at Jena, 1840), which, among 
some pretty pieces contains a tale of which St. Patrick is made the here 
so transcendently extravagant and ludicrous, that we cannot refrain 
from entering a protest against it. Surely there are plenty of obscure 
and doubtful saints on the Continent, on whom a burlesque miracie 
might have been fathered, ‘+ pour rire,” without crossing the sea to 
cast ridicule on a veritable and venerable preacher of Christianity |1ke 
St. Patrick, the pious and zealous missionary of ancientIreland. Lang- 
bein, the Saxon comic poet, is the author of this precious morcest, 
which we shall translate from the German, as literally as the shackles 
of rhyme will allow, that the reader may form his own opinion on the 
subject of our complaint :.— 


or Im- 


A LEGEND OF 8T. PATRICK. 
In olden time St. Patrick lov’d to play 
With a tame goat, whose antics pleas’d him well ; 
For Puck was wondrous clever in his way, 
And maa’d with voice clear as a silver bell. 


The good old man his tricks inspir’d with glee, 
Lone huurs of leaden dulness oft bewitching ;— 
And the strong pet was sometimes useful—he 
Drew wood and water to the convent kitchen. 


One day Puck came nothome. A cruel thief 
Had kill’d and eat him for his own refection, | 
When he was miss’, the saint, o’erwhelm’d with grief, 
Sent out his men to search in each direction. 
But all their toil was vain: 
Back they return’d again 
With heavy news: they had sought all around; 
But neither goat nor thief was to be found. 


This was a thunderbolt to Patrick, All sensation P 
Suspended seem’d—like mile-stone mute he stood. 
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t next Sunday to his congregation 
ah He preach’d a sermon on this deed of blood. 
The thief was present, and essay’d to look 
Quite noncha/ant ; but like an aspen shook. 


This man for thefts had been supected long : 
The saint gaz'd on him with a frowning brow ; 
Then, with a voice like lion’s, bold and strong, 
He cried, *‘ Puck, Puck, where art thou? Answer now,” 
Wonder of Wonders’s! Yet, ’tis truth I tell ’ee, 
The goat maa’d audibly in the thief’s belly. 


Away the robber ran; but short his flight— 
He was pursued, and taken by the collar; 
And, spite of struggling, dragg’d by men of might, 
And placed before the saint, in shame and dolour : 
Then, kneeling down in penitential plight, 
He own’d how he, a most audacious sinner, 
Had cook’d the goat, and made a hearty dinner. 


«< Wretch!”’ exclaim’d Patrick. in dire wrath, “* the skin— 
Where hast thou hid the skin—or didst thou eat it?” 
«« Nay, reverend sir ; let your men search within 
My barn, beneath a beap of sand they’.1 meet it.”’ 
Off at a sign the saint’s prompt servants started, 
And soon brought safe the skin of the departed. 


The Bishop bade his servants set the hide 
In guise as worn by Puck before he died, 
Then hold it to the mouth of the foul thief— 
His lifted crosier in his hand displaying, 
With loud authoritative voice he cried, 
** Come from thy living tomb, and end my grief! 
Come hither, Puck! thy master’s voice obeying.” 


Immediately the thief, who was as thin 
As herring out of season, ’gan to swell 
Like a big drum; and what an awful din 
Was heard inside him, tongue can never tell. 


His mouth split open, right from ear to ear; 
And, to the folks’ delight (as did appear), 
Out thro’ that wide extended door, 
The pretty goat, whole as before, 
Sprang forth, and jump’d into his ready skin; 
Around his master all his antics plying ; 
While prone the thief fell, in convulsions dying. 


St. Patrick turn’d him to his congregation, 

And spoke, with joyful heart, bis exhortation: 

** Taught by this warning, meddle not, I charge ye, 
With anything pertaining to the clargy.” 


Now, we would fain ask the candid resder, would not this jen d’ 
esprit have been every whit as fuuny (since fun isthe aim) had it been 
pointed with some less respectable and less celebrated name than 
St. Patrick's? What is there ia it so characteristically Irish that 
it must needs be saddled upon the patron saint of Ireland? For 
our part, we think it would have been more appropriately attributed 
to the Swiss recluse, St. Goat herd (we beg his pardon for a natural 
slip of the pen; we recollect the right spelling is, St. Gothard). It is 
true that sundry legends, quite wild enoagh, have been, ere now, rela 
ted at home of St. Patrick ; but all must yield the palm to Herr Lang- 
bein’s extravaganza, which certainly ‘* bangs Banagher, through Bap- 
agher bungs the world.”— Dublin University Mag. 


SS 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN BELGIUM. 


Her Majesty has paid a visit to her Royal kinsman, Leopold, King of 
the Belgians. The weather, unfortunately, has not been so pro- 
pitious as that which her Majesty usually enjoys in her Royal 
progresses, whether upon sea or upon land; and on Sunday (8th 
inst ) the day on which her Majesty had inten.Jled embarking on bourd 
the Royal yacht, the weather was so tempestuous, that the Queen 
did not venture on board. The delay thus arising in her Ma- 
jesty’s departure caused the excursion to be considerable modified, it 
having been originally intended to embrace the Channel Islands in 
the eireuit of the Royal eruise—On Monday evening, about seven 
o'clock, the weather having considerably moderated, the Royal party, 
consisting of her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Alfred, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice Maude, proceeded 
on board the Royal yacht, then lying off Osborne There were in at- 
tendance the Countess of Gainsborough, the Hon. Miss Byng, Lord 
Colville, Colonel Bouverie, and Sir James Clarke.—The steam squad- 
ron on the occasion manned yards, dressed skip, and fired a Royal sa 
lute of 21 guns from each vessel. The Royal party dined and elept on 
board on Monday night, and on Tuesday morning at seven o’clock, the 
Royal yacht, with the Royal steam squadron and the armed escort of 
deep sea steamers got under way, the Dover steam-packet, the Vivid, 
taking the lead. The Victoria and Albert, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
followed, bearing the Royal standard at the main and the Admiralty 
flag at the fore; then the Black Eag/e, with the First Lord of the Ad 
miralty, the Duke of Northumberland; the Fuiry, Captain Grispin, 
came next. These formed the Royal squadron, They all had their 
leading sails set, except the Fuiry. The armed escort consisted of five 
steam frigates The squadron anchored in the Downs shortly after 
five p m., when Prince Albert landed, to pay a visit to the Duke of 
Wellington at Walmer Castle. 

On Wednesday morning. at six o’clock, the Royal party weighed an- 
chor under a Royal salute from Walmer Castle. and proceeded towards 
the Belgian shore. in the direction of the Scheldt.—Of their subsequent 
proceedings, the following correspondence gives a detailed aceount. 


ANTWERP, Wepnespay Evenina. 

At 4 o'clock a pigeon arrived at the pilotage on the quai, with the 

news dated * Flushing, half past 2 o'clock. —The fleet is in sight—nine 
steamers—in the Channel.” The intelligence gradually was spread 
abroad, and burghers, soldiers of all arms and grades, and all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, hastened down with increased mass- 
es to the broad quays which hem the borders of the lazy river, and 
wandered slowly about there for hours. 

_, The wind was high and the tide was against the squadron, supposing 
it to be making for the mouth of the river, and it needed all one's con 
fidence in the knowledge of the bluff hearty- looking master pilots to 
believe the Queen could arrive at Antwerp before dark An hour or 
two proved the confilence well founded, and it was announced that the 
Royal yacht and three steamers had passed Flushing, and were forcing 
their way against wind and tide with great rapidity up towards the 
a At the same time orders were given to prepa e to receive the 

g- 

At six o’clock the squadron was not more than ten miles distant from 
Antwerp, the King had not yet arrived. Generals, burgomasters, and 
echevins, looked perplexed as they saw the prospect of a divided duty 
before them, and the distance of the quay from the station—precisely 
the full diameter of the city—offered considerable obstacles to their 
evident wish to be in two places at once. The perplexity of every one 
increased as seven o’clock drew near; a rumour too travelled from the 
Tiver side that the steamers of the squadron were fast rounding the 
pans of land which projects into the Scheldt. just below the town The 

rw stood to arms, and a general stir took place among the people 
foll e.vy thud ofa cannon was heard from the citadel. The report was 

in owed in an instant by another, and the full roar of the salute wak- 
wae the echoes of the old town gave warning that the Queen of Eng. 
mi was before Antwerp It was now seven o'clock, and as the King 
= hot in sight nor to be heard of, the only thing that could be done 
hy to rush off to the river side for the arrival of the Royal yact. In 
= minutes and the well-known hull and rigging of the Victoria and 
ert was visible, proudly bearing through the waters of the river, 
preceded by her usual avant courier, the Vivid, and attended by 
“ Fairy and the Black Engle. The royal standard flew out bravely 
an the main, while ‘‘ the foul anchor” at the fore told that the 
a High Admiral was on board. The last rays of the sun, ere he 
pn phan bed of clouds, from which the lightning at times blazed 
ble: 2 threw a fine mellow hue over the animated picture. The 
vate. which is here about the breadth of the Thames at Greenwich, 
cad sen looked picturesquely gay beneath such an unusual burden, 
prea in freshly down bet ween its oozy banks, which were left un- 
edie by the receding tide, bearing a number of uncouth but well 
cab ha boats, which crowded at a respectable distance round the yacht, 

. Joisted their largest and newest streamers in honour of her illus- 

tress. Towering above the whitewashed line of houses which 
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faces the stream, now brightened up by the light from the west, rose 
the graceful turret of Notre Dame, to the topmost pinnacle of which 
some daring fellow had attached the English standard, surmounted by 
an enormous streamer, which flickered about in rapid undulations in 
the breeze. All along the line of the quays, in every window, and 
available place. even on the house tops, the people scrambled and jostled 
as thickly as they could pack, and formed a dense array by the lines 
of trees, which form a pleasing promenade and a relief from the glare 
of the houses. They could scarcely be kept back by the heavy hoofs 
of the horses of the Lancers, who kept the line, or by the strenuous 
advances of gensdarmerie, sapeurs pompiers, echevins, and chasseurs ; 
but though they pushed each other a good deal about, and were not 
violently lively, they were by no means ill mannered, and that is 
great point gained on such occasions. The Victoria and A/bert steamed 
steadily on about midway in the river, till she came opposite the Porte 
de I’ Eau, when her anchor splashed down and took hold of ground. 
The Queen could be distinguished on the deck, but she soon retired 
when it was evident that the King had not arrived. The young Prin- 
ces seemed in high spirits, and were running about the deck in their 
sailors’ hats and frocks and jackets, as lightly as the merriest middies 
in the fleet, but the closing shades of evening prevented the features 
of the officers and gentlemen on deck being distinctly visible from the 
shore, The otber vessels anchored a little higher up the river, and 
as the King had not yet come a pause of nearly thirty minutes took 
place, duriog which the persons on shore gazed on the royal yacht in 
silence, or turned their attention to a large war steamer, of which the 
masts were visible above the land, as it advanced low down between 
the banks, just as one sees vessels apparently take to the land in the 
winding pools below Woolwich. As soon as the first gun was heard at 
the station, Count Moerkerke drove off rapidly to the riverside, and at 
once proceeded on board the yacht, and after a stay of a few minutes 
returned to shore. and went back to the station. 

Two of the Royal equipages were drawn up near the landing-place, 
opposite to which was stationed a couple of squadrons of the 1st Lan- 
cers (a fine well-mounted regiment) flanked by 200 of the 2d Chasseurs 
a Pied, the whole forming a very imposing body guard. The landing 
place, which is a sloping causeway by the quay wall, now rendered of 
considerable length by the falling of the tide, which was nearly at low 
water, was covered with a carpeting in the centre, and in the open space 
cleared before it to the ground were the Count Gurowsky, the husband 
of the Infanta Isabelle of Bourbon, and a circle of officers, gentlemen, 
and a few ladies. When Count Moerkerke returned to the station, 
King Leopold had not arrived, and it was half-past seven o’clock when 
the pilot engine before the Royal train came whistling fiercely to the 
terminus. The King, who left Laecken at 6 45, followed in about ten 
minutes, and was well received by the people. His Majesty, who wore 
a tight well-fitting blue uniform, with large gold epaulettes, cocked hat 
and feather, orders of Leopold, &c., blue trousers with broad gold 
stripes, and large gilt spurs, seemed in very good health. He was at- 
tended by two general officers and Lieutenant Colonel Van der Burght, 
and having hastily but courteously acknowledged the reception of the 
burgomaster and of Messrs. Masin, Director General of Railways, and 
Strens, Chief Engineer of Railways, and the cheers of the people, pro 
ceeded towards his carriage. Count Moerkerke, stepping forward, told 
him **the Queen has arrived.” Whereupon his Majesty said, ** 4A, 
vite donc, vite /’ and was drived off rapidly to the port. Shortly before 
eight o’clock King Leopold embarked on board the state barge—a very 
handsome boat, white with gold mouldings—and went on board the 
yacht, where he was received by her Majesty. It was at first expected 
the Queen would return with him to land, but a boat was sent on shore 
with the intelligence that the King would stay on board to dine, and 
that several of his oflicers had been honoured by an invitation to the 
royal table. This was a disappointment to the people,-many of whom 
had spent nearly all day on the quays: but there was nothing for it 
but to gaze at the bright lights which flashed out of the saloon window 
of the yacht till they wearied of it, and then to go home. The band of 
the Chasseurs was sent out in a steamer to play around the Victoria 
and A/bert, bu: there was very little communication between the squad- 
ron and the shore. At 10 o’clock the King returned quietly to his 
palace at the Place de Meir. Her Majesty will come on shore about 9 
to morrow, and will accompany the King to Laecken without making, 
it is said, any delay in Antwerp. The rumour that she is going to Spa 
is now varied by a report that she will visit Berlin. 


BRUSSELS, Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 


Last night was extremely wild and tempestuous. As the.gale howled 
and raved among the creaking vanes, house tops, and old gables of Ant- 
werp, it was agreeable to think that Qaeen Victoria was lying snugly 
on board her yacht in the safe anchorage of Scheldt, with her giant 
war steamers to protect her, if any such guardianship was necessary 
The morning broke in the most unpromising way—murky clouds flying 
clingingly over the earth, and the violent gusts of the gale lashing the 
Scheldt into foam, with frequent heavy drifts of rain whenever the 
wind abated, and the day by no means belied the character of its dawn, 
for a wetter, windier, nastier sort of noontide never visited us in Eng- 
land, even in the full height of our summer. A» the morning gun fired 
the three steam frigates dressed with flags, and towards eight o’clock’a 
crowd of the poorer sort of persons gathered on the quay in front of the 
squadron. About the same time a troop of Lancers, and four or five 
companies of the Foot Artillery, of the Ist Light Infantry, and of the 
2d Chasseurs a Pied, preceded by a brass band, marched down and dis- 
posed themselves in front of the landing place. The water was low, as 
the tide was just on the turn, cunsequently a great deal of the sloping 
path from the boats to the quay was left uncovered, which men were 
busily engaged in rendering fit for walking upon by the aid of a carpet 
The wind, however, took a great animosity to the carpet, and shook and 
tossed and beat it about violently, so that at last the workmen 
were obliged to wheel barrows of stones, which they disposed as a bor- 
der along the edge of the tapestry, in order to enable it to resist such 
assaults It was curious to see amidsach an assemblage of bright uni- 
f ras of general and in‘erior officers, of burgomasters, and chefs of all 
sorts ot departments, these rough-looking fellows io blouses, hobbling 
about in their sadots in the most unconcerned manner, while they in- 
dulged in conversation with each other in a dialect of Flemish that 
sounded like a continuous stream of profaneswearing Then they were 
industrious in laying down barrels of sand along the causeway, which 
the wind would not suffer for any consideration; and as the ingenious 
Belgians could not cover each particle of sand with a big stone, the re 
sult was that the wind whisked it way, and sent the sand like snipe 
dust into the ears, eyes, mouth and nose of the incorporated people and 
army. The river sloops and droggers went skimming over the riverin 
sll directions, heeling over in spite of their great weather boards, till 
one could get a peep into the penetralia of the cabins and cabooses; and 
a few men of-war boats tugged slowly about from ship to ship of the 
squadron, squashing through the swell, which at times was tolerably 
unpleasant. As the men of war lay nicely in line at nearly equal dis 
tances from each other, with yards pointed to the wind’s eye, and all 
flags flying, the river, in spite of the rain and storm, looked extremely 
picturesque. Sailors were busily engaged aloft in laying out the ropes 
for manning the yards, to the wonder of the Belgians, who did not seem 
to take a large view of the general utility or beauty of such a proceed. 
ing. Nor could they uaderstand manceavres on ship-board, which re- 
sulted after the performance by the boatswain and bis mates of very 
shrill pieces on the whistle; but on the whole they agreed the sight 
was ‘* joli et fort beau,” and only wanted more cannon in view and in 
fire to be well contented for their pains. The yacht presented little 
appearance of life, except among the men engaged in the ship's duty, 
nor could any of the illustrious party on board be distinguished on deck 

About half- past eight o’clock the roll of the d: ums at the end of the 
line of infantry, followed by a flourish of trumpets, announced the ar- 
rival of che King, whose carriage, preceded by one outrider and follow. 
ed by two equipages, drove rapidly up to the end of the «pace cleared 
in front of the landing place. The King, who was attended by a gen- 
eral officer, on alighting was received by the Governor of the Province, 

M. Jeichmann, the Commandant of the district, the officer comm nding 
the troops, the Burgomaster Count de Moerkerke &¢. Although it 
was raining at the trme, he proceeded to inspect the troops drawn up 
before the river, walking slowly along the line, and at times touching 
his hat in acknowledgment of the cries of ‘* Vive le Roi,” the soldiers 
presenting arms as he passed and the bands at each flank per orming 
the * Brabantois” inturn. The King then took shelter, such as it was, 
under the poplar trees which line the quay, and remained for some 
moments in conversation with the staff of officers around him. His 
barge, pulled by fourteen stout rowers, lay off the landing, but it was 
not weed by his Majesty or by the Queen. Shortly before 9 o'clock, the 
barge of the Victuria and Albert pulled round, and hooked on to the 
ladder which was lowered from the starboard quarter, and several 
other men of war boats hovered close to her stern. A little stir was 
visible on board, and signals were exchanged with the men of war.— 
Then through the misty rain one could just make out the figure of a 








lady stepping down the ladder into the boat, followed by four children, 
by @ gentleman, and by an officer in full uniform. Ail at once the 
shrouds of the great steamers ewarmed with men, and in an instant 
they were lying out on the yards, holding on for bare life in the face of 
the fierce wind, in all their holiday attire of white frocks and trousers; 
a puff of smoke was whiffed out of one of the , and the Royal stan- 
dard disappeared from the ma n of the yacht and took its place in the 
stern of the boat, which in an instant came dancing towards the land at 
a tremendous rate preceded by a man-of-war’s gig, to point out the 
way tothe landing. The King walked hastily down the landing, and 
received her Majesty as she arrived with great warmth, and immedi- 
ately turned back with her on his arm and entered the Royal carriage. 
The Queen looked extremely well and seemed in excellent good humour, 
for she never ceased laughing as she walked up the awkward incline. 
Her — reception by the crowd was respectful, but not enthusi- 
astic. Immediately after her came the Princes and Princesses, 

Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Dake of Northumberland. Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence steered the boat and landed, but did not join the 
party, which at once proceeded to the railway station. A special engine 
was in readiness, and the Royal party went off at once to Laecken, where 
they arrived at 10 10 o'clock. 

In tho midst of the strange stories which were circulated so indus- 
triously respecting her Majesty’s movements, one fact at all events ig 
evident, which is, that the Queen’s stay will not be protracted, for the 
men of war are lying in the Sche'dt with orders to keep in readiness 
for their return, which may be expected on Saturday or Monday next. 


— 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AGAIN IN A COURT OF JUSTICE.} 


The finding of the special jury in the case of “ Griffith v. De L’ Espin- 
asse and Another,” which occupied the attention of Chief Justice Jervis, 
and the Court over which he presided at Guildford, for three days last 
week, will be received with general satisfaction. When stripped of all 
undue colouring, the case resolves itself into one of the simplest and 
most everyday nature. We should not, indeed, have thought the sub- 
ject deserving even of the most cursory comment but that, by some un- 
fortunate twist which seems, unhappily, peculiar to the times in which 
we live, the investigation into a very trampery cause of action was 
considered an apt occasion for afresh display of intolerance. Now, 
really, it appears to us that, in the middle of the nineteenth century, & 
little Eoglish charity-girl may claim damages for neglect and er 
against the mistress of the establishment in which she was placed, 
without any necessity for carrying the bones of Gregory the Great or 
Luther the Greater in rival processions about our streets. 1t would be 
sad indeed, acd would constitute a most huuiliating accusation against 
our English courts of justice if it could be supposed that, simultane- 
ously with the investigation of any disputed question between two Eng- 
lish subjects, there is to be an ancillary inquest into the religious opin- 
ions of the parties, and that the verdict is to depend, not upon the 
result of the first, but of the second inquiry. Itis under these cireum- 
stances that the action for damages at Guildford has assumed some- 
thing of undue proportion. Why was it that the court for three days 
during which the trial lasted was crowded toa point which is never 
witnessed except when a cause celébre is under discussion? Simply be- 
cause the spectators supposed that their curiosity would be gratified 
with some awful disclosures as to the toughness of the Roman Catholic 
shinbones of beef, or with some terrible revelations as to the thinness 
of the Roman Catholic beer which had been set before the young ladies 
at the Convent of Our Lady at Norwood They expected a rich enter- 
tainment of winking pictures—irou fetters—and indecent catechisms. 
If such choice subjects of interest were not forthcoming their imagina- 
tions were quite ready to fill up the /acune in the evidence, and to 
clear at one bound the distance that might separate the court- house at 
Gaildford from the dungeons of the Inquisition b are 

Happily the jury took another view of the duties of their position, 
and confined themselves solely to the merits of the case, and the evi- 
dence produced on either side. It would, indeed, have been & disheart- 
ening prospect for the future tranquillity of tae empire if a well founded 
opinion should get abroad that the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects 
had anything but justice to fear from the verdict of an English gary 
Again and again, and whenever an opportunity may offer, we shall ho 
ourselves bound to urge it upon the consideration of all Protestant 

zealots who might be disposed to strain the law against those of their 
fellow-subjects who profess another creed, that their own ’vantage 
point lies in the most rigid adherence to the law of the land. By men 
of more generous temperament, and more enlightened mind we are well 
aware that such an argament will be spurned as unworthy, the 
will be just for jastice sake,—not out of mere policy and forethough 
We do not write for them, but for those more fiery spirits who might be 
disposed to lose sight of every ulterior consideration in the fanatical 
paroxysm of the moment. Let them consider that there is but one 
effective arrow in all their quivers when they would aim a shaft at an 
aggressive emissary of the Roman Propaganda, and that arrow is the 
law of England. Let them be heedful how they fray its feathers or 
blunt its point. Cardinal Wiseman would chuckle unctuously over the 
report of any trial which had gone against his co-religionists, from the 
mere theological prejudices of an English jury. We will not venture 
to suggest the excess of delight into which so great a blunder would 
throw the more Hibernian temperament of Dr. M’Hale, what bad Latin 
he would quote, what saltatory performances he would execute in con- 
junction with his chaplains, according to the fashion of his country. 
Happily, however, we are saved from such calamities. The Guildford 
verdict, backed, as it will be, by the full weight of public opinion, 
may suffice to show our Roman Catholic fellow subjects that there is 
one thing for which Englishmen care more than tor a theological tri- 
umph, and that is—justice. They must not, then, be surprised that, 
if on any future occasion, it should turn out that members of their 
Church—priests or laymen-—have violated the law, such offenders are 
visited with the full penalties of that law, and with the full measure of 
public indignation. For good or for bad, they will be dealt with as 
their Protestant fellow-subjects are dealt with—nothing better, and 
nothing worse. 

Now a few words on the case itself. The brother of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Gibraltar—as it would appear fr: m the summing-up of 
Chief Justice Jervis—has an illegitimate daughter, Henrietta Griffiths, 
who has now attained the age of fifteen years. Cardinal Wiseman, as 
a friend of the parties, undertook to look after the child, and, finally, 
caused her to be placed at a nunnery in which children are educated, 
which is known as the ‘Convent of Our Lady of Norwood.” In this 
establishment the young lady boarders are required to pay £30 per 
annum, the orphan inmates, £12. The girl Henrietta Griffiths, on her 
first appearance at the convent in the latter end of 1849, bore every 
appearance of a strongly marked scrofulous habit. She was, of course, 
placed on the orphanage class, and submitted to the same regulations 
as the other girls similarly situated. These regulations appear to us 
stern and harsh enough. but for the purpose of this inquiry we are 
bound to restrict ourselves to the one point—were they or were they 
not so harsh and so strict as to be absolutely prejudicial to bealth ? On 
this point we have the positive evidence of Dr. Chapman, the medical 
attendant to the establishment, that in his epinion all the children at 
the Norwood Convent were remarkably healthy—and that not one death 
had occurred since his connexion with the establishment. This is the 
general statement. With reference to the particul.r case, we find that 
as soon as Henrietta Griffiths was supposed to be actually ill, she was 
at once placed under the Doctor’s care, and he had no reason to sup- 
pose that his recommendations were not attended to. Now, the com- 
plaint was, that although it might be perfectly true that the girl was 
placed at once under the physician's care, yet tnat bis directions, with 
regard to treatment, were not obeyed. Dr Chapman, however, thought 
they were obeyed, and he had access to the child as often as he might 
judge necessary The complaint under which the child was labouring 
was scrofulous opthalmia. It is really too mach to ask us to believe 
that the superiors of the convent placed the child ander medical direc- 
tion for the mere pleasure of wantonly disobeying whatsoever orders 
the physician might issue. One of the great points made against the 
defendants was, that after seeing Dr Chapman she was constantly con- 
fined in dark rooms. It turned out that the doctor, very properly, had 
ordered her to be kept in darkened rooms for the sake of easing the 
strain upon the eye. The child mistook @ remedy for a punishment. — 
She was also allowed to go up to town, first, with ber aunt—although 
not without difficulty—and. secondly, in company with @ priest belong- 
ing to the convent, to consult Mr. Alexander, the famous occulist. Dr. 
Stréet, too, was called in by the superiors to advise upon the case. Al- 
together, it is too monstrous in the face of such positive evidence, in 
one direction, to expect us to credit a parcel of trumpery charges to 
the effect that water had been mixed with the beer which was order 
for the child by the doctors; that the nuns only now and then admin- 
istered the physic which had been prescribed for her, and other mat- 





ters of the same sort That the girl Henrietta Griffiths was not a fa- 
vourite is clear enough, but there is nothiag in the evidence to show 
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guch as this Henrietta Griffiths is concerned. Had we been on the jury, 
we should have concurred in their verdict without hesitation; but, if 
the question be asked of us, “* Did the superiors of this school” (we will 
talk of schools, not of nunneries) ‘‘ display anything like co»passion or 
warm womanly feeling towards this wretched child who was day by 
day losing the inestimable privilege of sight ?”’ we are compelled to ad- 
mit that, from all that appears, they submitted unconcernedly enough 
to the calamity of their pupil. Again, it is evident that from the first 
Henrietta Griffiths should ave been considered an unfit person to dis- 
charge the heavy scullerymaid tasks which the orphan pupils were ex- 
pected to perform She was constantly on the doctor’s hands from one 
serofulous attack or another. Was it a fitting thing to rouse such 
child up at 4 o’clock in the morning, and to keep her at work, either in 
the cultivation of her own mind, or the washing of the convent plates 
until 9 o'clock at night? Was it right to submit the child to punish- 
ment which virtually amounted to the strictest form of the silent sys- 
tem for weeks at a time? We think not. Still the superiors of the 
Norwood Convent are not legally responsible for the result, and any 
verdict, but the one delivered, would have been contrary to law and 
justice.— Times, August 9. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


There are accounts from the Cape this week, by the mail steamer 
Propontis, of so recent a date as July 3; and from the immediate vicin- 
ity of the seat of war, viz, Graham’s Town, of June 24; but they are 
by no means of a satisfactory character. So far from hostilities ap- 

ring likely to terminate speedily under the new command of General 
atheart, it would seem that the Kaffirs are acquiring even more bold- 

ness and confidence in their rencontres with our troops since the de- 
parture of Sir Harry Smith, than they had ever manifested previously, 
and that so far from the war being on the eve of its conclusion, it looks 
quite as interminable as it did six months ago 

Independently, too, of the ordinary casualties of war, our troops, the 
colonists, and their servants, are exposed to the murderous depreda- 
tions of roving bands of savages, who are generally Hottentots. For 
instance, the Zuid Afrikaan, of May 31, mentions an outrage which 
had just occurred in the vicinity (the second of the kind within a few 
days), viz., the murder by a band of rebel Hottentots of two Herdsmen 
in Manley’s Flat, ten miles south of Graham’s Town. These men (a 
Fingoe and a Hottentot) were out in the field with the cattle, when they 
were attacked and shot by the rebels, who carried off the cattle. Oc- 
currences of this kind were very common ; and the general tenor of the 
advices indicates the almost universal prevalence of robberies, attend- 
ed with murder; cattle lifting; intercepting the mails; skirmishes, 
resulting only in a useless loss of life on both sides; surprises ably ex- 
ecuted by the enemy ; and a state of things in general productive only 
of bloodshed, confusion, and misery, without any hope or prospect of a 
termination to such evils being at hand. The South African Commer- 
cial Advertiser, ot July 3. after stating that it gives a summary of 
events and operations during the previous month, adds, ‘‘ But the de- 
tails of assaults, robberies, murders, pursuits, skirmishes, and person- 
al exploits, in which colonists have been distinguished actors or suffer- 
ers, would fill many more columns. Disorder and danger, as well as 
actual war, have become familiar for 50 miles or more on both sides of 
a border line some 100 or 150 miles in length” This is the kind of 
field that General Cathcart has to operate against, with an enemy 
“adroit, active, desperate, and well armed.” 

With reference to the operations in the field against the Kaffirs, we 
find in the morthly summary of events mention made of an attack, on 
the 17th of May, by Colonel Butler, upon a body of the enemy in the 
Waterkloof, at a place called the Horse-shoe, where on a former occa- 
sion Colonel Fordyce was killed. The Kaflirs fought bravely. The 
colonel] destroyed a number of huts, and the enemy gave way before 
the troops; but the instant the retreat was sounded they reappeared 
in thousands, and commenced a desperate attack on the rear guard, 
solv repelled by the good working of the artillery, which Col Butler 
had brought with him. One of the riflemen was severely, and two 
others slightly wounded. 

On the 2d of June a body of the enemy (principally Hottentots) at- 
tacked a missionary station at Mount Coke, carried off a large number 
of cattle, killed an Englishman and seven Fingoes, and wounded ten. 

Twice during the month the post between Graham’s Town and head- 
quarters has been intercepted by the enemy. On the first occasion the 
mail bags where wholly carried off, but in the second instance they 
were opened and only the newspapers taken. 

On the 12th of June a most disastrous affair occurred. Five waggons, 
proceeding from Grahdm’s Town to head-quarters at Fort Beaufort 
with military supplies, consisting of a very large quantity of ammuni- 
tion (30,000 rounds of ball cartridge), 53 Minié rifles, a box of car- 
bines, and forty suits of clothing, and other stores, were captured by a 
party of Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots, who had lain in wait for them 
near the Konap hill. The escort, under Captain Moodie, R. E, con- 
sisted of 34 men of the Royal Sappers and Miners, nine of whom, with 
two of the drivers, were killed, and seven wounded, by the murderous 
fire suddenly opened upon them. Fortunately, the nipples of the rifles 
were sent by another conveyance, so that the weapons will be of no 
service to them; but the ammunition is of much value. 

Un the 20th an assault was mae by our troops on the camp of the 
rebel leader Uithaalder, on the Buffalo, by a combined force under 
Major. General York, Colonel Eyre, and Colonel Michel. The movement 
was apparently intended as a surprise, but the enemy was on his guard, 
and the column of Colonel Eyre, which had moved from the Keiskam- 
ma, coming first upon the ground, was received with a heavy fire. Two 
companies of the 43d, while being placed in position, were surrounded 
by about 500 to 600 of the rebels, whom they charged in gallant style ; 
and a squadron of dragoons coming up, with the 73d, under Major 
Pinckney, the enemy was completely routed, about twenty-five being 
left dead on the spot. The encampment, consisting of about 200 huts, 
was burnt, and a considerable quantity of ammunition taken. A num. 
ber of articles were also found, belonging to the Sappers and Miners 
who fell at the Konap, and three of the Minié rifles were recovered. 
One of the rebels, formerly a corporal in the Cape Corps, was captured 
by the column under Major-General Yorke, and hanged at once. In 
this affair only five were wounded on the side of the troops; one of 
them, it is said, being struck by a Minié ball which had been rammed 
into the gon the wrong way. 

On July 1, Gen. Cathcart had issued a proclamation, stating that he 
should carry the war into Kreli’s country, and calling upon the burg- 
hers of certain districts to assist him in his endeavours to put down 
the enemy. é 

Two important questions, viz. the origin of the Hottentot rebellion 
and the source whence the Kaffirs obtain their ammunition, had had 
some light thrown on them by a statement which had been made by a 
captured rebel Hottentot, from which it would appear that the rebellion 
is in some way connected with the apprehension which has been, from 
time to time, unfortunately raised amongst the coloured classes, that it 
was the intention of the whites to pass compulsory labour laws, which 
would de 
ammunit 





on, it appears that some of our countrymen still make  regu- 


lar trade of supplying the enemy with gunpowder purchased for cattle 
in Moshesh’s country. A proclamation has, in consequence, been issued 
by the Governor, offering a reward of £50 for the apprehension of any 
rson discovered furnishing ammunition to the enemy, with proof to 
ang him or her; which penalty, under martial law, he declares he 


Will inflict, without hesitation, when convinced of the fact. 
The death of Major Hogge, one of the assistant commissioners sent 


out by her Majesty's Government, little more than a year ago, to aid 
his Excellency the High Commissioner, in settling the affairs of the 
territory beyond the colonial houndary,is announced. He died on the 
9th of June, of fever, brought on by exposure during the heavy rains, 


in the Orange River Sovereignty. 


In the Sovereignty peace continued to prevail, and affairs appear 
Considerable alarm, hewever, had been excited 


nerally prosperous. 


y Ear] Grey’s intimation that her Majesty's Government had resolved 
upon withdrawing British dominion from that territory. A strong re 


in France. 
am not aware whether you may have yet introduced it to your read- 
ers, I subjoin one or two of the most salient and remarkable passages. 


in trust for the people the oath of December 20, 1848, and who beheld 
its violation, had with their mandate assumed two duties: The first, 


os them of their freedom. With respect to the supply of 


Victor Hugo’s brochure on ‘‘ Napoleon the Little” circulates secretly 
It is written with admirable vigour and vivacity. As I 


‘** The men who, in their character of representatives, had received 


whenever that oath should be violated, to rise up to oppose their breasts 
to the bullets of the usurper, regarding neither the number nor the 
strength of the enemy; to shield with their bodies the sovereignty of 
the people, and with the resolve to combat and depose the usurper, to 
seize every arm, from the laws that may be found in the code, to the 
ett Ipnemond up-torn in the streets. The second duty was, after 

aving accepted the combat and all its hazards, to accept proscription 
with all its miseries ; to stand up for ever in the face of the traitor, his 
oath in their hands to cry for justice; never to bend, never 
to relent; to be implacable; to seize the crowned perjurer, if not by 
the arm of the law, by the grasp of truth ; to burn red in the blaze of 
history the words of his oath, and to brand with those burning words 
his brow. The writer of these lines is one of those who recoiled from 
no endeavour to accomplish the first of these duties; in writing these 
pages he fulfils the second. It is time to re-awaken the conscience of 
Men. Since the 2nd December, 1851, a successful ambush, an odious 
and disgraceful crime, triumphs and dominates, rises to the height of a 
theory of government, expands in the face of the sun, makes laws, ren- 
ders decrees, takes society, religion, and domestic virtues under its 
protection; gives the hand to the potentates of Europe, calling them 
* brother, or cousin. This crime no man denies, not even the men who 
won, and who live by it, and who only say, ‘ it was a necessary act ;” 
not even the chief malefactor ; he only says that he has been ‘ absolved.’ 
This crime includes all other crimes: treason in the conception—per- 
jury in the execution—murder and assassination in the assault—spo- 
liation, swindling, robbery in the triumph. This crime bears within 
its bosom as integral parts of itself—the suppression of law, the viola- 
tion of constitutionally inviolable guarantees, arbitrary sequestration, 
confiscation of property, nocturnal massacres, secret butcheries, ‘ com- 
missions,’ replacing tribunals, ten thousand citizens transported, forty 
thousand families ruined and driven to despair. These acts are patent! 
Ah! well, painful as it may be to confess, the assent of silence follows 
the crime : it is there, present, visible, sensible to the sight and touch : 
men let it pass, they go to their business; the shops are open, the Ex- 
change gambles ; trade, sitting on its bales, rubs its hands contentedly, 
and we are approaching the time when all will be treated as a matter 
of course? The man who sells a yard of cloth does not hear the very 
measure he holds in his han! say, ‘ It is a false measure that rules ’— 
The dealer who weighs an article of commerce hears not the balance 
lifts its voice and say, ‘It is a false weight that governs.’ 

“* Singular Order is this. having disorder for its basis, in the nega- 
tion of all rights, its stability founded on iniquity. In these days let 
every man who wears a scarf, a robe, or a uniform, let all who serve 
that man know well, that when they deem themselves the agents of a 
Power, they are but the comrades of a pirate. Since the 2nd of Decem- 
ber there are no more functionaries in France—tiere are only accom- 
plices, The moment kas come for every man to declare what he has 
done, and what he is still doing. The gendarmes that arrested the 
citizens whom the man of Strasbourg and Boulogne calls insurgents, 
arrested the guardians of the Constitution; the judge who tried the 
combatants of Paris and the provinces, set in the dock the upholders of 
the law. The gaoler who turned the dungeon-bolt upon the con- 
demned prisoners, held in durance the defeniers of the Republic 
and of the State. The African general who imprisons at Lambessa 
the transported victims sinking under the burning heat, shudder- 
ing with fever, digging furrows which will be their graves—that Gen- 
eral, I say, robs, tortures, murders men with whom is the right. All 
—generals, officers, gendarmes, tol are guilty of a heinous 
crime: they are the persecutors—I do not say of innocent men but of 
martyrs! The present aspect of things, seemingly calm, is really 
troubled. Let none be mistaken: when public morality is eclipsed, a 
dreadful shadow creeps over the whole order of society: every guarantee 
is lost—all protection vanishes. 
‘* Henceforth there exists no longer in France a tribunal, a oourt, a 
judge that dare administer justice or pronounce a sentence upon auy 
man, in any matter. Drag before the assizes what criminal you will, 
the thief will say to the judge— The Chief of the State stole 25 millons 
out of the Bank; the false witness will say to the judge—- The Chief 
of the State swore an oath before God and man, and that oath he broke ;’ 
the man accused of arbitrary sequestration will say—‘ The Chief of the 
State arrested and imprisoned, in spite of every law, the representative 
of the sovereign people; the swindier will say—* The Chief of the State 
swindled his mandate, swindled his power, swindled the Tuileries ; the 
forger will say—‘ The Chief of the State falsified the suffrage ;’ the foot- 
pad will say—‘ The Chief of the State plundered, like a cut-purse. the 
Princes of the house of Orleans ;’ the murderer will say—‘ The Chief of 
the State mowed down by grape and musket shot, sabred, and bayonett d 
the passers by in the open street; and all alike, and with one voice, 
swindler, forger, false witness, footpad, burglar, assassin, will cry— 
‘ And you, judges, you went to salute that man, you went to praise him 
Sor his perjury, to compliment him for having so adroitly forged, to glori- 
Sy him for having swindled, to congratulate him on having robbed, and to 
thank him for having murdered.’ 
«This is a grave posture of affairs; to fall asleep on such a state of 
things would be one disgrace the more! Itis time, I say, that this 
monstrous lethargy of the public consziencce be shaken off ; after the 
scandalous triumph of crime let there not be witnessed the far more 
scandalous indifference of the civilized world; if that were to be, aven- 
ging history would record the recompence; and from this very day,as 
the wounded lion seeks solitude to die, so the man of justice would hide 
his face in the midst of the common degradation, and take refuge in the 
immensity of contempt. But this will not be, men will awake ond 
arouse themselves. This book has no other object than to rouse them 
from their sleep,” &c. &c. &c. 
This brochure circulates, asI have said, clandestinely. Thousands of 
copies have been sold, and create a prodigious sensation. Public opin- 
ion is deeply moved. Every effort is made to introduce it into the pro- 
vinces, especially the rural districts. The latest ordonnance against 
hawkers of pamphlets was specially directed against this terrible de- 
nunciation. You may conceive how the Government dreads its power, 
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CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 
SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY TIE EARL OF ELGIN, 
AT THE OPENING OF THE SESSION, ON FRIDAY, THE 20TH AUG., 1852. 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Counci?, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 
I have much pleasure in meeting you in order that we may unite our 
endeavours for the promotion of the interests of the Province. 
Notwithstanding the deep interest occasioned by a General Election, 
the utmost tranquillity has, I am happy to inform you, prevailed 
throughout the Province during the period which has elapsed since the 
close of the last session of Parliament. I am enabled under these fa. 
vourable circumstances again to congratulate Parliament on the pros- 
perity of the Province. Provincial Securities continue to rise steadily 
in value, and the Returns of the Census recently completed, furnish 
most satisfactory evidence of the advancement of the Colony in wealth 
and population. 
The estimated deficiency in the Postal Revenue has not been exceeded 
although greatly extended accommodation has been afforded to the pub 
lic by the establishment of additional Post Offices, and increased Postal 
Service. There is reason to believe that before long, the receipts of the 
Department, will balance the expenditure. 
A heavy calamity has however, I am greatly concerned to state, be- 
fallen the Province, in the destruction by fire of a large portion of the 
important City of Montreal. I am confident that you will bestow your 
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best consideration on any measure that may be proposed to you for the 
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Municipalities in Upper Canada, merits oo agg tpt 
forded to Holders of such Bonds under the Municipal 
in that part of the Province, is of a very ample and 
scription. It is not improbable, however, 
vise measures which, without materially alt 
tend to enhance their value in the market. 
The importance of establishing direct steam communi 
Great Britain and the Ports of Quebec and Montreal, 
edly pressed on the Government, by persons interested 
of the Province. The subject, which has a materia 
prospects of Immigration, and the redaction of freight 
rence, has engaged my anxious attention daring the r 
the attainment of the object in view, which will, I tr 
—— eee for your consideration. 

i shall lay before you a Despatch which I have recei 

Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, semhevuntoation ~ op 
of Her Majesty’s Imperial Government, in reference to the soa 
Reserves, and — the grounds on which Her Majesty’s Ministe 
eo ge = introducing & measure into the Imperial Parliament, 
— ast Session, for the repeal of the Imperial Statute on this 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 
The conditions of the Revenue is satisfactory, 
prosperity among the consuming population of the Province. 

I shall direct the Accounts for the past, and the Estimates for th 
current year to be laid before you, and I rely on your readiness to en 
such supplies as may be necessary for the maintenance of the Credit of 
the Province, and the efficiency of the Public Service. ° 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 

Various subjects of much importance to the interests of the P 
will, no doubt, 
commencing. 
oe oe te Se fa hae te seems to be called for by the ip. 
creasing population of the Province, and the rapi 

of its aie recently settled Districts. arn a of come 
It is probable that through the instrumentalit 
System, now in full operation in Upper Canada, and of the Assessment 
Law, you may be enabled to establish an efficient and inexpensive 
mode of registering Parliamentary Electors in that part of the Pro- 
vince. 

In connection with this subject, I recommend for your consideration 
the claims of certain classes of occupiers now excluded from the Fran. 
chise, on whom, there is reason to believe, it may be conferred with ad- 
vantage to the Public Interests. 

The interests of Agriculture are entitled to the special care and at- 
tention of Government in a Country where so large a portion of the 
community is employed in Agricultural pursuits. The absence of any 
sufficient provision for obtaining correct statistical information respect - 
ing the productions of the Country, and for diffusing knowledge which 
may be serviceable both to those engaged in Agriculture and to persons 
proposing to become settlers, has been long a subject of complaint. | 
do not doubt that you will bestow your best consideration on any un- 
objectionable measures that may be suggested for remedying this de- 
fect, and for effecting the more speedy settlement of unoccupied lands 
in both sections of the Province. 

It is probable that grievances which are alleged to exist under the 
Feudal Tenure, that obtains in certain parts of Lower Canada, may en- 
g8ge your attention. I am confident that, in dealing with this subject 
which, is one of great delicacy, you will manifest a scrupulous regard 
for rights of property which have been acquired and exercised in good 
faith, and with the sanction, tacit or declared, of the legal tribunals of 
the Province. 

The arrangements now in force in both Sections of the Province for 
the maintenance of Indigent Patients consigned to the Lunatic Asylums, 
*ppear to be, I regret to observe, iu some respects defective. The care of 
these unfortunate persons involves considerations of humanity of the 
ae order, and I confide in your readiness to bestow your best at- 
by np Toe measure that may be submitted to you, for the remedy 
_ In all the measures which you may adopt for the promotio 
interests of the Province, and the Seapine, and paliebtenees of re 
people, you may rely on my zealous co-operation, and I shal! now fur- 
ther detain you from the important duties in which you are about to 
engage, only to express my humble hope that the Almighty may render 
our endeavours efficacious for the Public Good. s 
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THE LOBOS ISLANDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir,—In your Journal of the 14th inst., you make some allusion to 
the claim set up by Mr. Webster of the right which al! nations possess 
to take Guano from the Lobos Islands, without permission of the f’eru- 
vian Government, on the ground that being uninhabited, and at a dis- 
tance from the Peruvian coast, they are free to all. It appears, how- 
ever, from Mr. Webster's letter of the 5th June, that the right belongs 
rather to the United States than to any other nation, in consequence 
of these Islands having been first descovered, or visited by an American 
vessel, in 1823. Your remark thereon is that “* they were at all event: 
engraved on American Charts at an earlier date, and have been repest- 
edly mentioned in Spanish Geographical works as belonging to the 
Viceroyalty of Peru.” 

Now, Sir, if the right of taking Guano belongs to any nation, by rea- 
son of first discovery or visitativn, that right certainly belongs to Evg- 
land in preference to the United States, as the vessels of the former 
nation visited these Islands so long ago as the year 1708 —I possess an 
old book of Voyages and Travels (Moore's), by which I find that two 
British armed vessels, the Duke and Duchess, sailed from Kingsroad on 
the 1st August, 1708, for the purpose of cruising against the Spaniards 
in the South Seas, and after various captures and adventures, they 
anchored at Lobos on the 16th February of the year following, and re- 
mained there building boats and preparing their vessels for the purpose 
of cruising to the windward of Payta, until 3d March, when taey sail- 
ed again.—In the same book, other English vessels are named as hav- 
ing visited these Islands. Whether they were the first discoverers or 
not, I am not prepared to say, and merely name these facts for the 
purpose of showing that if Mr. Webster claims the right of American 
vessels on the ground of a first discovery or visitation, he labours under 
a great mistake. Respectfully, 

Aug. 28d, 1852. 

We should be much indebted, if our correspondent would favour us 
with a sight of the Book in question.—In the meantime, the following 
extract from the Courier and Enquirer of Tuesday last will be found 
worth areading We have no space for comment upon it. 


We have obtained by special telegraphic despatch from our Washing- 
ton correspondent the substance of very important documents in con- 
nection with the Lobos question, transmitted yesterday by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate. They contain the exposition of the claims of the 
Peruvian Government, as made through their Minister, and the power- 
ful reply of Mr. Webster, showing that Peru has no jurisdicticn oveT 
the Islands, either by virtue of proximity or first possession. The 
subjoined abstract of the correspondence will be read with great 
interest. 

The first letter is from Senor Osma, the Peruvian Minister, to Se- 
cretary Webster, dated June 25th. It speaks of the comments of the 
British newspapers as to the Guano and the Lobos Islands, which they 
urged upon their government as an inducement to protect those w20 
might go there, but which was refused :—refers to the enterprizes 10 
this country, and the protection which had been promised them :— 
claims the Islands as now belonging to Peru, as they formerly did to 
Spain :—insists that they were known to navigators as early as the 
days of Pizarro, and were frequented by the Peruvian Indians :—gives 
this information that the Secretary may understand the case, and 
asks him to adopt measures to prevent the infringement of these al- 
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e letter of Senor Osma to Secretary Webster is dated July 
$d. It refers to # personal interview, in which Mr. Webster said that 
Peru had ne exclusive right to the Lobos Islands, and that the United 
States Government would protect its citizens in teking Guano therefrom. 
The Peruvian Minister protests against this declaration. 

The third letter of Senor Osma to Secretary Webster is dated August 
9th. He refers to his previous letters and repeats his argument and the 
history of the claims of Peru to the Lobos Islands. 

The fourth letter in the series is from Secretary Webster to Senor 
Osma, dated August 1lst. It denies the allegation that the action of 
the U. 8. Government was intended to aid speculators except so far as 
they possessed rights as citizens :—Says that this government does not 
rely upon the supposed discovery of Capt, Morrell as the basis of our 
right, Dat only as a fact in connection with others—that there was bo 

ublic authority previous to Capt. Morrel’s narrative in 1832, for the 

iscovery of guanoin the Lobos Islands. Mr. Webster denies that Peru 
has always excrcised authority over these islands, and asserts in answer 
to the claim, that they lie in the Pacific Ocean twenty or thirty miles 
from the coast, and have been resorted to by American seal fishermen 
half a century before any actual interruption—this fishing was an in- 
yasion of sovereignty, as now assumed by Peru, as much as the taking 
of guano, yet no complaint was made or interruption attempted until 
Septen.ber, 1834, when a decree was issued by the Peruvian govern. 
ment prohibiting this pussuit. This was after the publication of Capt. 
Morrell’s narrative. The American Minister at Lima immediately 
addressed a letter to the Peruvian government, asking « consideration 
of the decree, so that American citizens might be allowed to pursue 
their usual avocations without molestation. No answer wasgiven, 
and our citizens continued to prosecute their business as before. If 
interruption bad been enforced, it would have brought the question to an 
issue’ This amounted to a remonstrance from the United States’ 
against the asserted sovereignty of Peru over the Lobos Islands, to 
which no answer was given— ° 

Although the Decree in question was general in its terms, it was aim- 
ed at American citizens, as the subjects of other countries were not 
interested to any considerable extent. From these facts, therefore, 
the inference is natural, that Peru never claimed exclusive right be- 
fore. Mr. Webster does not consider the case of the British Govern- 
ment cited by Senor Osma as analagous to ours, because they had no 
interest in the fishery which we had uninterruptedly followed; and 
concedes that to a certain extent the alleged right of Peru may be an 
open question with England with regard to Guano. Yet Peru never 
made any attempt to enforce the decree of 1833, against the versels of 
citizens of the United States, but suffered things to go on as they had 
for many years. Mr. Webster does not recognize the authority of 
Alcedo, quoted by the Peruvian minister, as determining the right, but 
regards it as a simple geographical opinion which is therefore not deci- 
sive. The occasional resort of Indians to these Islands he does not con 
sider as good a title to Spain or Peru, as the habitual resort of vessels 
of the United States for seal fishing, gives to this government. The 
claim of Peru under the law of proximity, is not freeo: doubt. The 
public law is, that the right of jurisdiction of any nation whose terri- 
tories border on the sea, extends to the distance of a cannon shot or 
three marine mil s from the shore,—the whole question then turns upon 
this point,—the Lobos Islands lying in the open ocean so far from any 
continental possession as not to belong to that country by the law of 
proximity, has Peru exercised such unequivocal acts of sovereignty and 
ownership over them as to give her a right to exclusive possession as 
against the United States and their citizens by the law of undisputed 

ssession? Mr. Webster repeats that it is not a question between 

eru and other governments but with the United States who have ex 
ercised a right and remonstrated against interruption of that right. 
This government is prepared to give due consideration to all facts show- 
ing possession or occupacy of the Lobos islands by Peru, and will not 
preclude discussion until after a fuli investigation.—If it shall turn 
out that these islands are uninhabited and incapable of being legally 
possessed or held by any one nation, they and their contents must be 
considered the common property of all; or if unprotected by the pre- 
sence of Peruvian authorities, without actual possession, their use has 
been by Peru abandoned or ceded without limitation of time to Ameri 
can citizens, or yielded in consequence of the remonstrance of this 
government, then no claim to exclusive ownership can be presented as 
against the United States. 

Under all these circumstances the President has deemed it advisable 
to give instructions to our Minister at Lima, that proper orders be 
given to our naval force to prevent any collision, until a further ex 
amination of the case. No countenance will be given to the authors 
of enterprizes, who way undertake to defend themselves, or their ves- 
sels by force, inthe prosecution of any adventure to these Islands 
Such acts would be acts of private war, and their authors would forfeit 
the protection of this Government. 

Siinsectiatllpenseniocte 


Lonpon SyMPATHY WITH THE SUFFERERS AT MONTREAL —A pub- 
lic meeting of merchants, bankers, and others, was held at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, the 11th inst , to take measures to relieve the 
distress occasioned by the recent fire at Mantreal. There were present 
Baron Rothschild, MP.; Mr. B Oliveira, MP; Mr. Rolt, MP; 
Messrs. A. Gillespie, C. Mills, R. C. Bevan, E. Gurney, the Governor 
of the Bank of England, Messrs. N. Gould, W. Chapman., T H. Brook- 
ing, R. Gillespie, jun , the Rev A D. Campbell, of Montreal, the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, M.P , the Rev. T. Binney, Mr. R. Harrison, and other 
gentlemen —The Lord Mayor, who presided, was sure that the citizens 
of London, as well as the country generally, would manifest their sym- 
pathy with those who were suffering from this calamity. Hereminded 
tiem that the winter in Canada was far more severe than in this coun- 
try. He had received letters from Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr.C. 8 
Butler, M P., Mr. Baring, and other gentlemen, expressing their re- 
gret that they were prevented from attending the meeting.—Mr. A. 
Gillespie moved the first resolution :— 

“ That this meeting has heard with deep regret of the late calamitous fires at 
Montreal, by which nearly one third of the city, consisting principally of the dwel 
lings of the poorer inhabitants, has been destroyed, and about 10,000 human beings 
have been deprived of shelter and the means of subsistence,” 

He mentioned the fact, that a considerable portion of the sufferers 
were Roman Catholics, and he hoped that Protestants would seize this 
opportunity of showing that they did not allow any cifference of creed 
to interpose between the cry of suffering humanity and the sacred exer- 
cise of charity. —The Governor of the Bank of England moved the second 
resolution :— 

“That the exertions which are being made in Canada tu render assistance to 
the sufferers can only afford partial and temporary relief; and this meeting is of 
opinion that the calamity which has suddenly overtaken so many of our fellow- 
subjects appeals loudly to the sympathy and liberality of the British public.” 

This was seconded by Baron Rothschild.—Mr. R. C. Bevan moved the 
third resolution :— 

“That a subscription be now opened, and that books be left ac all the banking- 
houses in the metropolis, with a request that they will receive contributions for 
this object.” 

A committee was appointed to receive subscriptions, and to apply 
them in such way as they should consider most effectual.—Many of the 
gentlemen present entered their names as subscribers for amounts va- 
rying from £200 to £10. 
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TREASURES OF THE Deep.—Within a few weeks a new effort has 
been made to explore the wreck of the British frigate P/wmper, which 
was sunk near Dipper Harbour, about half way between Eastport and 
St. John, New Brunswick, with some seventy five lives and from 
$50,000 to $100,000 in specie, in 1815, The wreck lies forty-two feet 
below the surface of the water, is of course much decayed, and the ad- 
venturous explorers had to overturn the washings of sand, &c. They 
have brought up about $220 in Spanish silver, mostly wholes and 
halves, the action of the sea having made them lighter than the ori- 
wee weight, and they were blackened as if by powder, having evi- 

ently been taken from the magazine —Remnants of pistols, grape- 
shot, &c , were also brought up, and as a sad accompaniment, many 
human ekulls. The party will continue its exploration for the pre- 
sent.—Boston Courier, 





CommenrciAL Docks at PortrsmoutH.—At a meeting of the Ports- 
mouth town council, on the 2d inst.,—the Mayor in the chair—the pro- 
ject for the establishment of commercial docks at that port occupied 
much attention, reports of an important character on the facilities 
and necessity of such docks being read from Captain Hoseason, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Royal Navy, and Mr. Rennie, the eminent 
Civil engiveer. This project has obtained much importance from the 
fact of a steam navigation company of considerable resources, who 
are on the point of starting a line of first-class paddle- wheel steamers 


Portsmouth as hong the most fitting port for their purposes. The 
object immediately in view is to procure from Government the use of 
a large enclosed piece of water known as the Milldam, which communi- 
cates with the harbour, and is situated in the centre of the borough. 
Should the acquiescence of the Government be secured the capital 
will be immediately forthcoming. 





Law anv Lirerature.—The tender care of the interests of authors 
which the French tribunals take pleasure in displaying, has been again 
exemplified this week. A physician was emplcyed to write an article 
on ** Médecine” for an encyclopedia now in course of publication. The 
editor modified some portions of the article, and cut out others; and 
then declined to pay for more ‘‘ copy” than was actually used. The 
physician brought an action, and the Court laid down that an editor 
had no right whatever to alter or abridge an article without the au- 
thor’s consent. It accordingly condemned him to cut out the article 
from the copies of the encyclopedia still unsold, and to replace it 
by the one originally written, to print sufficient copies of the latter 
to send to all the subscribers of the work, and to pay the author the 
full value. —Atheneum. 





An Impupent Rossery.—As Lord Ward was returning from 4 
meeting of the Worcestershire Archery Society recently in a car, a 
barefaced and daring robbery was committed upon him. He had in 
the car, and projecting through the window, a waterproof case of bows 
and arrows, and, as the car was going along, some person in the street 
snatched the case from the car and ran off with it. The vehicle was im- 
mediately stopped, and his Lordship pursued the thief for some dis- 
tance, when the latter entered an orchard and escaped. 





A Veuicie or Procress.—A coachmaker is advertising as a great 
novelty an article he calls a “ silent and easy Brougham.” This must 
indeed be something new, and very different from the old original 
Brougham, which can never be sileut for long together, and certainly 
cau never be silent and easy at the same moment. There seems to be 
something more like the genuine article advertised under the title of a 
‘** Brougham with pole for a pair,” inasmuch as our favourite Brougham 
has indeed “ pole for a pair,” or head enough for two, any day.— 

—_—— Punch. 

Rexic or Burns.—The Glasgow Culizen mentions that an interesting 
relic of Robert Burns, the poet, is at present for sale at a bookseller’s in 
that city. It isa manuscript of the poet, a fasciculus of ten leaves, 
written on both sides, containing ‘*‘ The Vision,” as originally compo 
sed, ** The Lass of Ballochmyle,” ** My Nannie 0,” and others of his 
most popular songs. The manuscript was sent by Burns to Mrs. Gen- 
eral Stewart, of Stair, when he expected to have to go to the West In- 
dies. From a grandson of General Stewart it passed to the present 
possessor, who offers it for sale to collectors of autographs in general, 
and the admirers of Burns in particular. 





Dr. Newman.—A circular letter from Cardinal Wiseman was read 
on Sunday (the 8th inst.) at all the Roman Catholic chapels in London, 
requesting the congregations to contribute towards the expenses of the 
late trial. The means to be used for carrying out this object are left 
to the discretion of the priests, and in most places a collection will be 
made after each of the services of next Sunday. The letter states that 
the expenses amount to £7,500, and that of this £2,500 has been al- 
ready collected. 


AUSTRIAN INTOLERANCE AND IGNORANCE.—Mr. R. W. Mackay, an 
English traveller, has been stopped on the frontiers of Lombardy by 
the Austrian police, although his passport was perfectly regular. But 
it appears that he might have proceeded had he chosen to give up the 
following books, which he had in his carpet- bag :— Murray’s “ Hand- 
book for North Germany,” an Italian vocabulary, Kelle:’s **‘ Map of 
Switzerland,” Hawthorne’s ** House with Seven Gables,” and a volume 
of the English translation of * Plato.” The Index Expurgatorius 
must be extensive in that region! 
== = a 

MADAME MARIBTTA ALBONI 
Respectfully announces to the Music 1 public of New York, her intention of resuming the 
SERIES OF CONCERTS 
commenced by her in June last, and deferred efter her second appearance by the elterations 
then making ia 
METROPOLITAN HALL. 
which has now undergone many important alterations, and a Granp FRONT ENTRANCE 
FROM BROADWAY wil! be completed for the occasion oi the 
FIRST GRAND CONCERT, 
which wil take placa 
ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1852. 
MADAME ALBONI will be assisted by 
SIGNOR ROVERE, 
SIGNOR SAN GIOVANNI, and 
SIGNOR ARDIT! 


: With a Grond Orchestra. 
Conductor, ..crsecsccccsccsccccscscccsccecccsscres + ee seeeeseserses: Signor Ardit. 


Ticke‘s, One Dollar—Reserved Seate, Two Dollars. 


Tickets for Reserved Seats can be procured at WILLIAM HaLt & Son’s Music Store, cor- 
ner Park Place broacway, where a Diagrem of ithe Hail can be seen, 
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One can scarcely avoid a smile at the multiplied and continued er 
rors to which the hubbub regarding the North Eastern fisheries has 
given rise. Latest amongst them comes the rumour, brought from Eng- 
land by the Asia (steamer of the 14th inst.), to the effect that Mr. 
Thomas Baring, M. P. for Huntingdon and member of the eminent firm 
of Baring, Brothers & Co., was appointed Special Minister from Great 
Britain to the United States, with ample powers to adjust the difficul- 
ty. Nosuch appointment has been made or has even been contempla- 
ted ; nor is there reason to suppose that the existing relations between 
the two countries can have rendered such a step in any degree proba- 
ble. Mr. Baring is expected here next week, by the Cunard steam-ship 
America ; he undoubtedly enjoys the confidence of the Derby Cabinet, 
and it is believed that the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was offered 
to him when the Ministry was formed; but his present voyage across 
the Atlantic is altogether connected with his own commercial and pri- 
vate affuirs.—Whether the settlement of any existing doubts as to the 
‘© Headland” clause of the Treaty of 1818 will be effected in London or 
at Washington, is not apparent ; nor can the result of negotiations on 
the general subject of trade between the British Provinces and the U. 8. 
be foreseen with any approach to certainty. The interests involved are 
complicated; but it would seem strange that the Governmentshould, adopt 
active measures for protecting, and consequently enhancing the value 
of the fishing rights and privileges enjoyed by the Colonists, if the idea 
of bartering them away were seriously entertained. On thia point how- 
ever, we are groping in the dark. Let us come back to what is plain 
and palpable. 





Courier and Enquirer, the Heraid, and certain other American jour- 
nals, which have stated that the British Government has ‘** backed out,” 
or ‘‘ virtually receded.” It has done no such thing, as our contempo- 
raries are perfectly well aware, notwithstanding that they may cite a 
few British newspapers in proof of their allegation—these latter having 
based their charge against the Earl of Malmesbury upon exaggerated 
reports and simulated war-cries, put forth and uttered by their breth- 
ren of the American press. Never doubting, from all this noise, that 
some very grave injury or insult had been done or offered to the U. S. . 
some of our fraternity at home have thus been led into egregious blun 

ders and into the utterance of ill-timed lamentations. For, it is a pe- 
culiarity worth noting as illustrative of national character, that Eng- 
lish writers whose country is the better prepared for warfare have no 





to Australia, in connexion with the Panama route, having selected | 


ecruple in expressing their apprehension of such a calamity, whilst our 








Aud under that head we may class the misrepresentations of the | 


friends here, with whom commerce is paramount, just talk of war as 
though it were a sort of trading speculation, and total up their resour- 
ces with much real or affected indifference.—But this is a digression ; 
let us come back to the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer of Tuesday last, 
and its very curious article on Mr. Webster compelling Lord Malmes- 
bury to recede from his position! The article is reprinted below, and 
is really worth attention as a specimen of the non sequitur style. If 
in saying a few words regarding it we are once more compelled to speak 
with seeming disrespect of Mr. Webster, we once more record our pro- 
found general admiration of his statesmanship and his abilities, and at 
the same time regret that the fulsome tribute of the Courier only 
makes the double mistake in this instance stand out in bolder relief. — 
We call this a double mistake, because there can be no “ resolute de- 
fence of American rights” such as is attributed to Mr. Webster, when 
the American rights have neither been defined by tat gentleman nor 
attacked by the British vessels of war. The best proof that he did not 
define them is found in the President’s omiesion to lay before Congress 
that very document of which the Courier boasts. The proof that the 
so-called rights were neither attacked or marked out for attack is found 
in the general reports from Washington, from New Brunswick, from 
Nova Scotia, and from the fishing grounds, and furthermore from the 
following extract from the London Morning Herald of the 9th inst., 
(the Ministerial organ,) freely circulated here when the Courier took 
its lofty ground. 


“ In reference to a question which naturally at this moment absorbs the public 
attention both in England and in the United States, the facts are as follows :—Har 
Majesty’s Government have made no new claims on the United States, and have 
withdrawn no concessions made to that G@»vernment. No renewal of the long- vexed 
question respecting the Bay of Fundy has been mooted. Lord Aberdeen’s con- 
cess ion of 1845, respecting that arm of the sea (guarded as it was by his lordship 
by an assertion of our rights over the whole bay), remains where it was. The 
disputed interpretation of the technical terms of the treaty of 1818 remains where 
it was. All that has been done by the Government is to strengtaen our squadron 
on the coast of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, snd New Brunswick, to defend a right 
which the United States do not, and never did, dispate—namely, that of retaining 
exclusively in our possession the water within three miles of our uwn shores from 
the encroachments of both French and the American fishermen ; and the American 
vessel, the Coral, alluded to, was seized within a quarter of a mile of our own 
coast. Our squadron is now uo larger than the Freuch one on the same coasts. 

“ Our right is that which demands the respect of all nations of the globe—one 
acknowledged by international law ; and if for many years our successive Govern- 
ments have neglected to protect their fellow-subjects as France and the Uuited 
States always protect theirs, both in America and in the Channel, we can only be 
grateful to our present Ministers for repairing their fatal supineness. 

** We shali return to this subject, upon which, both here and acruss the Atlantic, 
the public have been most grossly misinformed and misled.” 


Now with this announcement staring us in the face—and, by the 
way, it fully confirms the views hitherto put forth in this journal—it 
is difficult to see the point of the Courier’s laudation of Mr. Webster. 
Indeed it almost smacks of delicate irony, so totally misplaced does it 
appear. The truth is, that certain members of the Press here, having 
in the first place attributed intentions to the British Government 
which the latter never entertained, and having then under that hasty 
impression blustered very loudly about the matter, have now disco- 
vered the total absence of cause for so much wasted indignation. But 
they lack the candour to confess that they originally assumed a false 
position, and prefer the attempt to brazen it out by adopting another 
one equally absurd. It is satisfactory to believe that the American 
public sees through so shallow a manceuvre. The British Govermment 
most certainly has not backed out.—There was better excuse for the 
Herald repeating the absurd rumour of a Portsmouth letter. writer in 
a London print, to the effect that the Vesta/, 26 gun frigate, and half- 
a-dozen powerful steam-ships of-war were forthwith to reinforee the 
squadron of Sir George Seymour. As for the steamers—it is all fudge ; 
and if the reader will turn to the 4/bion of July 3, long before the 
*- fishery dispute” was heard of, he will find under our naval heading 
the following little paragraph. 


The Vesta/, 26, fitting at Sheerness, will proceed as soon as ready to the West 
Indies, to relieve the Alarm, Capt Ramsay, whose period of service expires in 
August next. 


All that might be said regarding the mooted point in the oft- quoted 
treaty may lie over foratime. Perhaps the negotiators on behalf of 
the respective parties may so arrange, that portions of Long Island 
Sound and Delaware Bay shall not be deemed exclusively American 
waters! To this complexion must things come, if the American inter- 
pretation prevail; and in the mean time it is highly desirable that a 
more accurate definition of the meaning of the word ‘‘ Bay” should be 
laid down by competent authorities. Webster's dictionary calls it an 
*‘arm of the sea, smaller than a gulf but larger than acreek.” Now 
if Webster had but defined the gu/f more exactly, we should have 
known hie view of the subject; unluckily he does but interpret it ag 
“a large bay.” Between this large and small there is too much fact 
and loose. 

We must still trespass one moment more on the reader's attention, 
whilst we add a word in self-defence.—An anonymous writer (* In- 
dex’’) in the Halifax British Colonist of the 14th inst., charges us with 
speaking slightingly of the Colonial Courts before which the case of 
seized American vessels has been and would be adjudicated, when we 
reproached Mr. Webster for his unbecoming sneer at the ‘‘ petty tri- 
bunals of the Provinces.” Our words then written bear the date of 
July 31; but on reperusing them we cannot see that ‘‘ Index” has fair 
ground of complaint. We might indeed, and conscientiously too, have 
launched out into praises of those Colonial administrators of justice, 
whom he so deservedly lauds; but would the cccasion have been op- 
portune? Mr. Webster magnifies his case and seeks to exalt his coun- 
try, by a declaration that nothing less than an appeal to the Crown 
will be worthy of one and the other. We retort upon him, that in 
our international dealings with the United States, both North and 
South, we are unceremoniously bandied about between State and Fe- 
deral authorities, ‘‘ until it is difficult to know where legal power 
really lies.” Would not this simple rejoinder have been weakened, if 
we had stayed to point out the difference between the Vice Admiralty 
Court of the British Colony and the Municipal Court of the American 
State. Mr. Webster meant that he would go to head quarters alone ; 
our reply was that in dealing with jis government we ourselves could 
not find the way thither. Let ‘‘{ndex” observe that we did not wait 
to hear what the colonists said about Mr. Webster’s unbecoming sneer, 
but immediately denounced it as unjust and unworthy. This is quite 
enough about a personal theme. 





By a liveiy account, published above, it will be perceived that the 
Queen has been paying a visit to her uncle, Leopold the King of the 
Belgians.—On the night following her Majesty’s arrival at Antwerp a 
terrific gale of wind ravaged the Southern coast of England, giving 
Englishmen good cause to rejoice that the Royal Squadron was safely 
moored in the Scheldt. 





With sincere regret we refer to the recent accounts from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Hard fighting, disaffected allies, and swarming enemies, 
muke up a summary that it is painful to read, but which must not be 
left unnoticed. 

If there be momentary stagnation in the political affairs of England, 
we learn by the latest arrival that something similar exists in France. 
But how different are the causes! In England, the public has just ex- 
ercised its dearest privilege, in choosing the representatives to whose 








custody the government is in reality committed. The nati.u quietly 
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awaits the result, although it has passed through many tumultuary 
scenes and has been in a state of high excitement during the contest. 
In France, on the contrary, the voters at the recent municipal and de- 
partmental elections could not be brought to the polls. Not all the 
threats or cajolery of th Prefects and their multitudinous staff could 
stir up any feeling on the subject ; and this for the simple reason that 
the electors perceive how thoroughly they are mocked -by even this 
semblance of free will. In this unusual state of apathy, many writers 
foresee a coming storm. 

A partial exercise of Louis Napoleon’s clemency is thus paragraphed 
in one of the papers before us, and has of course drawn forth many re- 
marks as to its motive and its probable consequences. 

A decree in the Mon:teur of Sunday authorises the return to France of MM. 

Creton, Dovergier de Hauranne, Chembolle Thiers, de Remusat, Joles de Las- 
teyrie, and General Laidet ; aud the interdiction to reside in France is removed 
in favour of MM. Michel Renaud, Signard, Joly, Theodore Bac, Belin, Besse, 
aod Milotte. 
Whether all these exiles will return to Paris on the invitation of its 
perfidious master remains to be seen, or whether timely submission has 
earned them the priviiege.—The marriage project of the Prince Presi- 
dent has for the present been laid aside.—M. Proudhon has ob tained 
permission to publish in Paris a new work on Socialism ; Victor Hugo’s 
denunciation of the usurper finds its way therein spite of the police. A 
curious extract from the latter is in print, above. 


The Canadian Parliament duly met at Quebecon Thursday, the 19th 
inst., when Mr. John S. Mo Donald was elected Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, by a vote of 55 to 23. On the following day the session 
was formally commenced by the delivery of the Governor General's 
opening speech, which is copied elsewhere. Lord Elgin’s reception is 
described as cool and respectful. There were no particulars connected 
with the ceremony demanding special notice. 





Amongst the passengers by the Cunard Steam ship -fsia, arrived 
here on Wednesday from Liverpool, we notice Mr. Robert Bunch, H. 
B. M. Vice Consul for this port. Mr. Bunch having kindly underta- 
ken a mission to England, for the purpose of raising voluntary funds 
towards the erection of a Church and Hospital for the benefit of distress- 
ed British emigrants in our midst, we have the highest pleasure in 
stating that he has been greatly and unexpectedly successful. From 
the list of contributors we make a selection, which redounds very 
highly to their credit, and will be received with much satisfaction by 
our countrymen here. 


Baring, Brothers & Co, - * . £500 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 500 
Anthony Gibbs & Sous - - - - 100 
F. Huth & Co. . - - : 100 
George Peabody : - . . 100 
Overend, Gurney & Co. - - - ° 100 
Brown, Shipley & Co. - - ° - 100 
Cunard Steam Packer Company : - ° 100 
Fielden, Brothers - - - ° é; 7a 


We trust hereafter to refer at greater length to this topic, and need 
only add that Mr. Bunch’s mission was distinctly recognised and mate. 
rially aided in high quarters. To the good will of the Archbishop of 
Canturbury he attributes the large grant by the Society mentioned 
above. 


During several past weeks, the name of Capt. Marcy, U.S. A. has 
been prominently and painfully kept before the public, each day bring 
ing its report that he had, or had not, with his command of eighty men, 
been cut off by the Camanche Indians onthe Texan frontier. The 
gallant Captain, we are glad to say, has finally solved all doubts by 
returning home, safe and sound. He was on the Mississippi river, a 
few days since.—A sinister and similar report is afloat, respecting a 
Capt. Stevens and his commard. We trust it may be similarly nega- 


tived. 
sociated 


PERVERSION OF FACTS, AND COOL ASSURANCE. 


The above heading, it is scarcely necessary to say, does not appear 
in the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, wherein the annexed article ap- 
peared, Some comments on it will be found elsewhere. 


The resolute defence of American rights by Mr. Webster has produc- 
ed its appropriate result. The British government has virtually re- 
ceded from its first claims, and taken up a position from which can 
spring no real umbrage. It admits American vessels to fish within 
(beyond ?) a marine league of the shore, in the bay of Fundy as else- 
where, thus, actually withdrawing every claim and pretension which 
it undertook to enforce, and which Mr. Webster resisted. The whole 
matter stands ‘in statu quo ante bellum,” the parties still nominally 
differing in regard to the right construction of the treaty of 1818, and 
yet practically carrying out the American view by keeping up the ar- 
rangement of 1845. This restoration of things to their former basis 
will of course, so far as the general question of the fisheries is concern- 
ed, be satisfactory to our government, and stops every source of future 
difficulties. In regard to injuries which have already occurred in con- 
sequence of Sir John Pakington’s unwarrantable instructions, repara 
tion of some kind must of course be rendered. The English Govern- 
ment exclusively must bear the consequences of its own errors, and 
suitable amends must be made so far as they have compromised our 
honour and interests. If vessels have been seized or interfered with 
any where beyond a marine league from the Anglo American shores, 
satisfaction in some form should be given for the wrongful act. A fail- 
ure to demand this would be an acknowledgment on our part that the 
British construction of the treaty is the correct one, and that we are 
hereafter to carry on the fisheries in the bays merely by British grace 
and sufferance. There will be no serious difficulty, however, in settling 
past occurrences. The great cause of difference being now removed, 
simply incidental matters will be easily disposed of. The fisheries 

uestion is virtually settled and need no longer excite apprehension 
The privilege of fishing within the marine league of the coasts forms a 
distinct question which may perhaps hereafter become the object of 
amicable negotiation. Its grant reposes entirely within the discretion 
of the British Government. Valuable it would be for us, but we have 
not the slightest claim for it as a right, and never made the slightest 
claim. It never has been, and is not now, among the mooted questions. 
The vessels which fish within a marine league of the shore are tres- 
passing upon national territory, and justly subject themselves to seiz- 
ure and condemnation. 

No small credit is due to Mr. Webster for the prompt and firm deter- 
mination with which he met the “entire change of policy,” by the 
Derby Administration in reference to these fishing operations. The 
high ground he at once took, proudly patriotic and national as it was, 
created uneasiness among the timid and the over cautious, and in some 
instances, even excited regret and provoked censure. Indeed, from cer- 
tain quarters it drew imputations that the words and acts of the Secre- 
tary were instigated mainly by personal and selfish con:iderations. It 
was in fact said, that the President himself hardly felt prepared to sus- 
tain Mr. Webster in his advanced position. But upon the part of the 
Secretary there was no retreating or changing of place. He held firm 
to the solid ground he had taken at the outset, in direct opposition to 
the ground assumed by the British cabinet; and by his able exposure 
of the Tight and determined disposition to maintain it, he prevailed 
Pablic opinion in England itself refused to sustain the action of tke 
Derby ministry, and Mr. Webster now stands forth before the world 
not only completely vindicated but covered with honour. It has been 
a result which bas abashed timidity, disarmed personal hostility, saved 
endangered national interests, andgiven the country a yet higher pres- 


We have never apprehended that this 


war. The time for war between England and America for any cause 
has Leer’ ers ood sense of the two nations, and the extract. 
diuary degree with which their interests intermingle, are sufficient for 
the settlement of any international variance of any character ; and that 
too without the least sacrifice of right or honour upon the part of either. 
And yet, though the time for war between these two nations has, we 
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has most certainly not passed, and probably never will pass. Offences 
will come, but their settlement will be in the cabinet and not in the 
field, by arguments and not by cold steel. The Diplomatist takes the 
place of the General, and with it in great measure his responsibilities 
too, The results that were once reached by hewing through ranks of 
living men are now achieved with the pen by the force of correct argu- 
mentation, and he who faithfully performs this duty renders the nation 
the highest service a statesman can. It is thus that Mr. Webster has 
once more signally entitled himself to the gratitude of his country. 





Appotutments. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed, under the 
Seal appointed by the treaty of Union to be made use of in the place of the Great 
Seal of Scotland, nominating and appointing the Right Hon. Dunbar James, Earl 
of Selkirk, to be Keeper of the said Seal, in the room of the Right Hon. John, Ear! 
of Stair, resigned.— Philip Allen, Esy., to be H. M. Treasurer for the District of 
Natal, in South Africa —The appointment of keeper of Carisbrooke Castle, lately 
vacant by the demise of Mr. Dennett, the celebrated inventor of the rockets for 
preserving the lives of persons shipwrecked, has been presented by Lord Hey- 
tesbury to Mr. H. D. Cole, well known for many years as the hon. secretary to 
the Isle of Wight Agricultural Society, the Race Committee, and other public 
matters. 


Arup. 


There were no appointments gazetted during the weekYending fon'the fI4th 
inst. Py ee) 

Rirce Muskets.—The Commander-in Chief desires that the rifle muskets 
now in the course of supply to the troops, which it is proposed shall, in the first 
instance, be furnished at the rate of 100 stand for each regiment, and the arming 
of the recent augmentation of the infantry thereby be provided for, may be distri- 
bated ia equal numbers among the companies ef each regiment and depot, and 
po in the hands of the best and most experienced marksmen.—An arrangement 

as been entered into with the Ordnance Department, by which the troops armed 
with these muskets will be placed in respect to practice ammunition on the same 
footing as Rifle corps and allowed ninety rounds annually, two thirds of which are 
to be issued in the spring and the remainder in the autumn. It being, however, 
very desirable that the practice with these improved arms should be extended 
beyond the individuals in whose possession they may, in the first instance, have 
been placed, the Ordnance Department will be prepared to issue a further special! 
and similar allowance to corps stationed in certain localities where there is ample 
range for practice, on requisitions forwarded through this department; but such 
additional portion must, in all cases, be deducted from the established annual sup- 
ply of ordinary practice ammunition —By command, 

G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 

THE Miviti1a UniForm.—The following is the regulation for clothing the mi- 
litia :—47 000 men will have a red coatee without lace, with a skirt about nine 
inches long. The facings to be the same as at present worn by the militia staff of 
the different corps; the sleeves to have a slash on them like the Guards; black- 
grey trousers with a red stripe, as the regiments of the line; boots the same, and 
a Kilmarnock or woollen forage cap with a metal scroll bearing the name of the 
regiment ; the buttons to be of white metal, with the crown stamped only on them 
There are to be 1,500 Artillery in blue, and 1,500 Rifles in green uniform, No- 
thing is yet known respecting the officer's uniform.—United Service Journal. 


Navy. 


PromotTions.—In accordance with the Order in Council of the 25th of June, 
1851, Commanders J. Creagh, S Ramsey, E W Pilkington, J. T Warren, R. 
Long, and W.N. Fowell have been placed as Captains; and Lieuts. E. Robin- 
son, C. H Kempthorn, H. Cox, W. Vicery, and H. S Burniston, as Commanders 
on the reserved half pay lists of their respective ranks. 

APPOINTMENTS —Capt. T W. Carter to the Britannia, 120, flag ship of Rear 
Admiral Dundas, on the Mediterranean station, v Goldsmith, returned to Eogiand 
by the last mail packet —Lieuts. J A H Boyd wo the Victory; G. D. Murray 
to the Inflexible ; H. Hathorn to the Cygne?, 8, on the Coast of Africa. 

The Wasp, 14, Commr. Be:eham, bas arrived at Spithead from the coast of 
Africa —Tirze, out of the tour 120 three deckers on the stocks in Portsmouth 
Dockyard are ordered to be adapted to the screw. 


Obituary. 


Wituiam, Lorp KEnsiIncton -- This nobleman died at Kensington on the 
10th inst, aged 75 His Lordship was only son of the late William Edwardes 
Esq , who inherited at the decease of his first cousin Edward Henry, 7tb Earl of 
Warwick, the estates of the Rich family, his maternal ancestors, and was raised 
to the peerage of Ireland as Baron Kensington, in 1776. The Edwardes is of 
ancient Welsh descent, being derived trom the famous Tudor Trevor, Lord of 
Hereford, founder of the tribe of the Marches.—He is succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, present and third Lord Kensington, Captain R.N., who was born 3d Feb. 
ruary, 1801. 


Ligzut. Gen Sir THomas Cuarves F. Downman. K.C.H., C B. —The death 
of this higaly distinguished officer, Colonel Commandant of the Ruyal Artillery, 
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percussion, scraping, or blowing, are always more or less apparent. Bat from 
all peculiarity of this sort the voice is essentially free. There is nothing, not 
even the Zolian harp excepted, which approaches more nearly absolute purity 
of sound than do good voices, well arranged, and blended together with due sym- 
pathy and understanding ; and their claim upon our attention would be great, from 
their capacity for so direct a conveyance of the sentiments, even if otherwise less 
perfect. 

The latter part of the subject, however, we leave to the philosopher or the poet, 
as our object is chiefly to do some little for the benefit of those who are perplexed 
by the much abused matters of flats and sharps, and so forth; the wrangling of 
musicians on which affairs have been a fund of amusement to the learned for 
ages. We forget at this moment whether it was Scott or Byron who in view of 
the bitterness of the subject “thanked God he did not understand a note of 
music ;” but though we do not believe there is a rational being who is not natue 
rally endowed with the faculty of more or less appreciating the beauty of har. 
mony, it certainly might often be a question to a thinking mind, whether there ig 
any such thing after all as music, passing a mere conventional arrangement of 
sounds. We have already shown how proofs may be obtained that the elements 
of music are no invention—that they exist as unalterable laws of nature ; and we 
have alluded to the want of a purified system of thorough bass which would be of 
real utility to the singer, since those which are extant are of little further benefit 
than for teaching rules for composition, and the reading of fi,ured basses—a re- 
quirement now all but obsolete. It would be impossible to supply to any extent 
such a necessity in a few short articles without notes, but in its absence we would 
say here, that, that which is of next importance and which would be needed even 
if such a book were in every singer's hand, is that there should be a proper 
model standard to which one might look up. Music is an art learned more by 
imitation than by theory; and hence the importance of a thoroughly pure standard 
to copy from. The voices of learners will imitate even the sounds of the instrus 
ment from which they are taught, and catch immediately every defect of the 
teacher. Thus there is also great necessity for good and patient teachers who 
have really some knowledge to communicate ; not those who merely hurry their 
pupils through, to make a show by their execution of a few songs, and then leave 
them about as intellectually informed as a parrot, and destined to retrograde even 
from this poor proficiency, as memory fails them. 

We have already assigned a high rank to the school of choral music kept up 
in the English cathedrals; and its benefit is evident in the style of singing in ad- 
Joining congregations, You will rarely hear that rude strepitating kind of sing- 
ng in which every singer appears to be fighting for distinction in cacophony, 
where there is a good cathedral choir in the neighbourhood, In these cathedrals 
nothing is used but the best counterpoint; the vocal scores are models of excel* 
lence in this respect, and in their perfect adaptation to the powers, points, and 
peculiarities of the different voices used. The counter tenor is not then discarded, 
but completes the square, giving four different voices to the four parts; and any 
one who has had opportunity of comparing its effect between the trebles and 
tenor, with a second treble in the same place, will hesitate little in the decision as 
to which sounds best. The counter tenor may require a good deal of manage- 
ment, but we know of nothing stranger, harsher, or more unnatural, than a treble 
voice when forced in the lower tones. We defy any one hearing the altos in 
Trinity Church for instance, for the first time, to tell what the voice is. It sounds 
often more like a tenor strained to an awful pitch, than anything else. But we 
give Dr. Hodges great credit for the music which he selects for the choir of Trine 
ity church, It would be difficult for a choir not to learn something, with constant 
practice in such a school ; and Dr. H. has more of the ecelesiastical touch than 
any organist we have yet heard on this side of the Atlantic. The training which 
we have spoken of in cathedral choirs, and which gives such power, finish, and 
stability, is chiefly owing to their having to sing so much, without any accompani- 
ment. Thus chords come to be sung as chords, not merely as progressions of 
whole tones and half tones in the different parts, which ideas would never enable 
singers to harmonise as they do secula secularum. For instance, the response 
from the dominant to the tonic of the note, on which the petitions are chanted 
will occur perhaps ten times in the course of the service ; the subdominant will be 
introduced with the same chords an equal number of times, and also modulations 
of various kinds sung in rich variety.—It is so much easier for singers to be in 
tune, as well as so much more agreeabie to themselves and to the listeners, that a 

natural effort will be made to arrive at the true and simple order of the intervals 
Confidence ig thus inspired between the parts ; no hesitation or calculation as to 
the result is experienced ; and thus twenty five or thirty choristers will produce 





has occurred suddenly at Woolwich. Sir Thomas was born at St. Neo:s, Hunt- 
ingdonshice, in 1773, the eldest son of Colonel Francis Downman, of the Royal 
Artillery. He entered the military service in 1793, being then appointed Second 
Lieutenant in the Artillery ; and soon after accompanied the expedition ander the 
Duke of York to F.anders, where he was present at the actions at Cateau, Lan 
noy, and Roubaix. At the last named he was taken prisoner. During the Co- 
runna campaign, Captain Downman commanded a troop of horse artillery ; and 
from 1810 to 1813 served in the Peninsula, takixg a distinguished part at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Salamanca, for which he received a medal. In 1846, he attained 
the rank of Lieut. Gen., and in the same year was appointed Coi..Commandant 
of the Roval Artillery. Sir Thomas was aidede-camp to King George 1V. and 
William IV. 

Tue Hon. Richard Watson, M.P, oF RockincHamM CaAsTLE, County 
NoRTHAMPTON.—Tue honourable gentleman, whose death has been already 
mentioned in our culumns, was youngest son of the late Lord Sondes, and grand 
son of the Hon. Lewis Monson, who assumed the surname of Watson on inherit 
ing the estates of his maternal ancestors, the Earls of Rockingham, and was sub- 
sequently created a Peer. One of these estates was Rockingham Castle, in North- 
amptonshire, where the Hon. Richard Watson resided. The deceased member 
was born 6:h January, 1800 and married, 21st December, 1839, Lavinia Jane, 
daughter of Lord George Quin, by whom he leaves four children. Early in life 
he entered the army, and attained the rank of Major in 1848, In 1845, he served 
as Higo Sheriff of Northamptonshire, and in the following year was appointed a 
Deputy Lieutenant. Through the Lords Rockingham, Major Watson was related 
w Earl Fitzwilliam, whose influence at Peterborough is very great, 2 
* Me. Graincer, © E.—By railway accident at Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. Grainger 
C.E., one of the most eminent engineers of the present day, has lost his life, 
Several of the lines in Scotland and the north of England were constructed un 
der his direction, as the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, and the Leeds and 
Northern, Mr. Grainger was President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
for two successive sessions, and added some interesting and valuable papers to 
its contributions He was the proprietor of the estate of Craig Park, near Ratho. 

Jeffery Hart Bent, Chief Justice of British Guiana, died on the 29t! June, at 
the age of seventy-two. Tne Royal Gazette speaks of him as ‘a good man, and 
an upright, well beloved judge” Mr. Arrindale has been appointed in his place. 
—At Calais, the Hon. Wm. Robert Burrell, only surviving brother of Lord Wil- 
loughby De Eresby.—The Edinburgh Witness reporis the death in that city of 
Mr. William Lennie, the well-known grammarian, at the age of 73. Mr. Lennie’s 
Grammar had a great reputation in the north of England.—At Brighton, aged 74, 
Alexander Bruce Dennistoun, Esq, late of Westhorn, Lanarkshire, aud formerly 
of the 1st Royal Dragoons —At Bath, Major Rhys, late of the 53d Regt —At 
Edinburgh, Commr R. M. Robertson, R N —At Cuirk, North Wales, Joseph 
Fletcher, Esq, barrister at law, H M Lospector of Schools --At Deal, in the 80.h 
year of his age, Edward Iggulden, E-q, one of the Deputy Registrars of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, a very lucrative appointment, held by deceased upwards of 


half'a century. 
fAusic. 


Readers are reminded that Alboni’s second series of concerts is announced to 
commence on Tuesday week, the 7th of September. We have no hesitation in 


anticipating a great crowd, a brilliant success, and abundance of wnfeigned en- 
joyment. 








CHORAL MUSIC, &c.—-CONCLUDED. 


It is generally acknowledged that the utmost excellence to which musizal ine 


a greater volume of sound than ten times the number of half informed parties 
catching dubiously at their parts. It is no small opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted practically with harmony, to be made positively certain of the pitch of a 
certain tone, and to have time to calculate the exact position of a certain part ina 
chord either formed upon it or from it, to which it is to reply ; and it is not won- 
derful that a choir trained in such a manner enables us to hear in a chorus of 
Handel’s a something different from the efforts of amateurs who “get up” things 
of this sort, to be done on occasions, and perhaps then tossed on one side, giving 
place to the extravagant fancies of Verdi or Donizetti. 

The constant use or rather abuse of organs is a great drawback upon’the7prcs 
gress of church music. Singers should always teel independent of them, and 
hat having a full choir, other assistance might easily be dispensed with, Having 
the continued support of an instrument begets a sortof carelessness, very hurtful 
both to the progress and enjoyment of singers. Why should a bass exert hime 
self to produce a full and melodious tone, when a thundering diapason constantly 
reverherates through every cranny of the building; or the soprano, when the 
principal, twelfth, and fifteenth already give the congregation as much treble as 
their tympanums will endure? In fact we often hear better singing, where no 
organ is used at all. A choir feeling that all depends upon themselves will make 
that exertion necessary to a smooth and continuous flow of sound, much more ef- 
fectually, ceteris paribus, if obliged t» sing without instrumental aid. 

And here we must stop. We regret that our limits, obliging us to aim after 
the greatest possible condensation, have forced us to omit much that we had de- 
sired to say. Anything approximating to a regular system we have uot designed, 
and only have endeavoured to throw out a few hints, which we hope may prove 
of some service to those who are at a loss in what direction to look for a certain 
foundation, both for the enjoyment and understanding of music. It is the mono- 
poly of no class or school, for all have their merits and are builc upon the same 
radical principles, however widely they may differ in practice or intention, But 
if our readers would study music as a science—and it is a pure and genuine 
science—they would do well to study the counterpoint of the older masters, cf 
which we have already given it as our opinion that the English classics are the 
best examples. By so doing they will appreciate and even enjoy the modern 
schools the more. 





Drama. 


Burton’s—After having been closed for some weeks, Burton re-openel his 
establishment, on Monday, to a crowded audience. The house has been cleaned 
and furbished ; and some changes have taken place in the company. The prire 
cipal amongst the “ familiar faces’’ are Messrs. H. Placide, Dyott, Skerrett, and 


| Johnston, with Miss Weston, Mrs. Skerretr, Mrs. Hugher, and Miss Jane Hill. 


In place of Messrs. Blake and Lester, for whom it will be difficult to find worthy 
substitutes, we have half-a-dozen new comers, of wkom we shall speak in due 
time. As yet we have seen but two, a Mr. Norton, from C. Keau.’s Princess's 





struments have been brought in the present age, and which is vastly superior to 


and Mrs. Bernard from the Cincinnati Theatres ; both of them, we should say, 


are talented and useful. We saw the lady on Monday evening as Mad. Galochard 


that of any preceding one, is far surpassed by that of the human vocal organs, | in “ The Gardener’s Wife,” wherein she acquitted herself creditably, playing 
Without also aiming afier any impossible or transcendental perfection in voral | with archness and esprit. Mr. Norton made his first appearance as Captain 
culture, we may arrive at effects, in choral, and particularly ia ecclesiastical Popham in “ The Eton Boy,” and played well, esnec’ally in his female disguises 


music, which the best instraments are enabled only after a fashion to imitate. 
The reasons of this are two, Que is the fact, that in purity of tone and applicas 
bility to the nicest modalation no instrument can be compared with the voice ; 
the other, that this excellent organ is under the immediate guidance of, and in fact 
we may say in immediate contact with the mind and will itself. Though the 
vocal organs have been subjected to the most rigid examination, in order to | 
classify them with some one or other of the known instruments, opinions of the 
most contradictory character have as usual been thrown into collision with each 
other by the process; and there has been little gained by such attempts, The 
voice is an instrument (if we may call it so) sui generis; and it has no resem- 
blance either in the production or modulaion of its tones te any other. The 
greatest care in the manufacture of musical instruments cannot prevent some | 
indication of the substances of which they are made—brass, wood, or catgut; and | 


| too in saying so liule of her, 


His utterance seeins to us alittle hurried and indistins.—* jumbled up,” to use 
We may do him an injustice in saying this, and the lady 

for we have seen them as yet but once, and that on 4 
first night; if so, we beg their pardon, and will, when occasion offers, make 
amends.— W hat the manager intends doing, what novelties he has in preparation 
for the season, we know not. From present appearances we suppose he intends 
running his old pieces ; and it is likely that he may do so with complete success, 
seeing that he cao run them himself, Anybody else in his shoes, however, would 
have a hard time of it; for the season elsewhere promises to be brilliant and 
well contested. The Broadway, the Lyceum, the New York (late the Opera) 
House, are all getting under weigh with good crews, clearing decks, and making 
We wish them all success; and like the lady whose husband 
we don care which whips. More anon- 


au expressive phrase. 


ready for action. 


(in the story) was fighting with the bear, 





1852. 
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Notices of New Works. 


« Sincie BLEessepness.” ew York. 1852. C. 8S. Francis § Co — 
The explanatory title of this anonymous duodecimo runs thus —“ or, 
Single Ladies and Gentlemen, against the Slanders of the Pulpit, the 
Press, and the Lecture-Room Addressed to those who are really wise, 
and to those who fancy themselves so” This title-page index suffi- 
ciently prepares one for the contents that follow; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that Celibacy does stand in need of a vindicator or an 
apologist, seeing that for many a long day it has been the standing 
butt of the witty and the unthinking, and has also come in for occa- 
sional reproach from those whose words carry weight. The defence 
of old maids and old bachelors might have been treated humorously or 
gravely or religiously, and in either mode might have afforded ample 
scope for ability ; but in the attempt to mingle all three (without the 
requisite power) our author has not done very much on behalf of the 
injured. His defence mainly consists in carrying, a8 it were, the 
war into the enemies’ quarters, and in citing numerous individual 
cases in which matrimony has proved ruinous to morals and to fortune. 
New England social life is drawn upon for illustrations, nor does the 
author’s range of observation seem to have been extended over a wider 
sphere. 

Tue Currrorp Famity; A TALE oF THE OLp Dominion. Ibid, 
Harpers.—-A book of good intentions, (with which, by the way, so 
many & modern page is paved,) written after the fashion of the almost 
exploded didactic novels. It is somewhat prosy and diffusive: but it 
gives one here and there a bit of sound sentiment, or a nice touch of 
character. Neither its excellencies or defects are remarkable. 

Aw O10 or Domestic Verses. By Emily Judson. Ibid. Colby.— 
Some eight or ten years ago, Emily Judson, then Miss Emily Chub- 
buck, alias Fanny Forrester, made a sensation in the literary world 
by a series of clever tales published in the various magazines of the 
time. Subsequently married to Dr. Judson, the Missionary, she re- 
moved to the sphere of his efforts, in the Burmese Empire. There she 
lived till within a year or so; and now she is home again, and out be- 
fore the public with a volume which we regret to say is much inferior 
to her previous one. That volume, containing the tales by which she 
first became known, was very readable, while this is quite the reverse. 
The poems in this Olio (anything is a poem now-a-days) are just of the 
kind which neither the gods nor men are said to permit—faultless 
mediocrities, on the dead level of nothing—‘ poor, but pious.” The 
reader may think otherwise, but we are thus constrained to register 
our opinion, notwithstanding the odour of celebrity that hangs about 
the ci-divant Fanny Forrester. The Olio has at least one merit—if 
under the circumstances it be a merit—it is very handscmely got up. 


Art-Journay., G. Virtue.—The August number is the best that 
has come to hand for many a month past, and we commend it accord- 
ingly to due regard. Ina very admirable engraving by Greatbach, it 
introduces us to an English artist little known, but figuring here to 
such advantage that we copy the description of his picture, now in the 
Vernon Gallery. 


THE RarrLe ror tHe Watcu.-—The name of the painter of this picture is 
but little known in our day, though it is not very many years since he occupied no 
mean position among the Royal Academicians. 

Bird, born in the year 1772, was a native of Wolverhampton, and at Birming- 
ham served a term of apprenticeship io a tea-board maker, by whom he was em- 
ye ee tu ornament these objects of manufacture. He subsequently removed to 

Bristol, and opened a drawing-room, occupying the hours not devoted to instruc- 
tion in sketching and painting, and, after some lite time, was persuaded by 
friends tu send two or three pictures to the Bath Exhibition, which were readily 
bought at prices beyond his original demand. His reputation soon increased, and 
his works were coveted and acquired by some of the most distinguished collectors. 
The Marquis of Stafford became the possessor of his “ Chevy Chace” atthe price 
of three hundred guineas, and of his “ Death of Bli,” for five hundred guineas, 
while the Council of the British Institution awarded him a sum of three hundred 
guineas for the latter picture. - 

The example we here introduce of his composition belongs to that class in 
which he most excelled ; itis one that Wilkie bimself might have imagined. We 
have, indeed, heard that when the latter saw this picture, he remarked how proud 
he should have felt had he painted it; certainly the Scottish artist never produced 
a more characteristic group than that engaged in the kitchen of the village ale- 
house, in disposing of the watch which the landlord displays to the assembled 
company, each one of whom is a natural study. The picture is painted with ex- 
traordinary depth and finish, and might not unworthily be placed by the side of 
a Teniers or an Ostade. 


It is difficult to look at the engraving, without the name of Wilkie in- 
voluntarily occurring, the subject being just after that great painter's 
kind, and treated as one may fancy he would have treated it.—“ A 
Persian Warrior,” by Etty, is also vigorously engraved by Cousen, 
There is moreover a very pleasing sculptured figure of ‘ Highland 
Mary,” by B. E. Spence; and the literary matter is more varied and 
interesting than usual, 


Tue Nationat Portrair GAuuery or DistrncuisHep AMERI- 
cans. Philadelphia. Peterson.—The opening number of a new series 
of engraved portraits and biographical sketches, neatly got up in small 
octavo form. It is to be completed in forty numbers; and each is to 
contain three plates, those before us being George Washington and his 
wife, the former twice repeated. 


Precaution. By J. Fenimore Cooper. New York. 1852. Stringer. 
—A revised edition of the earliest of Cooper’s novels. Pretixed to it is 
Mr. Bryant's oration on his Life, Genius, and Writings, delivered at 
Metropolitan Hall on the 25th of February last. Six months have 
elapsed; what is the prospect of the city possessing a statue in honour 
of the deceased ? 


Tue Hisrory or rue U.S. By R. Hildreth. Ib‘d. Harpers.— 
The third and concluding volume of the second series. We regret that 
want of time prevents our forming personal acquaintance with Mr, 
Hildreth’s valuable pages; but we see in print so many tributes to 
their excellence, that we feel justified in recommending the work to 
public favour. 


Dante's Divine Comepy. Tue Vision or Hewy. Translated in 
the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B A. London. Long. 
mans.—The difficulty of transferring a genuine poem unimpaired in 
effect from one language to another, would seem, judging from the 
amount of success actually reached in such attempts, as great as the 
gift of original poetic genius is rare. In spite of the eager desire to 

ecome familiar with the great works of foreign literature, no such at- 
tempt has taken a firm hold of the public mindin recent years. Nor is 
it necessary to go far to seek causes for a failure which is acknowledg- 
ed. Success would require a complex mental activity, involving con- 
ditions which to all appearance are mutually «xclusive,—the excitement 
of the poetic faculty, manifesting itself in a freedom of utterance obe- 
dient solely to an internal impulse or law of development, in combina- 
tion With strict adherence to an external model, and a perpetually self- 
Controlling endeavour to reproduce every thought of the original in its 
pure integrity, every phrase with its exact force. Without the former, 
the result will be a copy of details only, the disjecta membra of the 
poet; without the latter, a new poem would be produced on the same 
Subject as the original, and resembling it in its general treatment, but 
failing to preserve that distinguishing tone or style which gives to the 
Te its individuality, and therefore its value as a work of art.— 

he difficulty, so palpable a priori, has in fact proved so stubborn a 
reality, that our translators have, as far ag we know, uniformly erred 
on the one side or the other. There is the school of Pope and most of 
our old translators, who were usually poets themselves, better or worse, 
more often the latter. Their plan was to gain a general conception of 
nest their author was about, to master the names of his characters, the 

acts recorded of them, and the bearing of the speeches they made ; then 

put all this into English verse, neither having nor aiming at any re- 
semblance to the original. Pope’s “ Iliad’’ is the generic type of the 








class: and a very brilliant spirited composition it is, deserving high 
academical distinction, but giving the reader a less correct notion of 
Homer than a coloured French lithograph would of the Dresden Ma- 
donna. Perhaps the noblest specimen in our language of the opposite 
method of translation is the received version of the poetical portions of 
the Hebrew Bible. Both instances contain errors of detail, arising 
from imperfect scholarship; but they serve as excellent examples 
of their respective methods; and few, we imagine, would hesitate in 
their preference. Nor are we aware of any attempt at combining the 
advantages and avoiding the defects of these two methods which has 
attained sufficient success to command unqualified admiration, or even 
materially to modify the preference for seesal. gone versions. Proba- 
bly Coleridge's ‘* Wallenstein” would have done so, partly because 
Coleridge had a remarkably keen perception of shades of meaning in 
language and a true poetic spirit, partly because the dramatic style 
approaches nearer to prose: but his exuberant genius has led him to 
expatiate on striking thoughts and phrases, more like a musician ex- 
temporizing on a charming theme than one faithfully executing from 
the copy set before him. Experience, it must be confessed, is not in 
favour of metrical versions. But, apart from experience, one simple 
fact duly weighed should deter a poet and a scholar from such a waste 
and misdirection of power. There never yet was translator, however 
keen his feeling for style, however large his command of words, who 
could have made a poetical version of any of the great poems of his own 
eountry in other words than the poet has used—a poetical paraphrase, 
in short— 7:thout lamentably marring the effect, and destroying in the 
process all the true form and character of the original. This no one 
will deny ; yet the proposed task would seem to porotees especially in 
a language so rich as English in synonyme and idiom, fewer difficulties 
than the reproduction of a poem originally written in a foreign language. 

The truth is, that its own form is essential to a work of art ; and that 
in transferring a poem from one language to another, the form must be 
altered in the two essential elements of style and metre. For the metres 
of two languages, though called by the same name and consisting of the 
same number of long and short syllables, are not the same, owing to 

structural differences in the languages and the organization of those 
who speak them: witness the Greek and Latin as compared with Ger- 

man and English hexameters. And any direct attempt to imitate style 
is sure to issue in mannerism, because the more prominent peculiarities 

are those caught, and what was natural and unconscious in the original 

becomes the object of conscious effort in the imitator, and so is of course 

exaggerated ; while those qualities which are felt rather than distinct- 

ly appreciated by the intellect most probably disappear in the imitation, 

and Tere remains @ caricature, or at best, the sort of copy that would 

be made of a landscape if atmosphere effects were unheeded. Our con- 

clusion is, that what peculiarly constitutes a poem a work of art cannot 
be reproduced by a translator; that if he attempt to do this, he will 

fail in fidelity of detail and in truth of general effect. On the other 

hand, the prose translator has this advantage, that he does pot aim at 

reproducing his original in its artistic completeness, but only the ma- 

terials of which it is composed—the human experience and knowledge 

which belong to the poet as a man, and, being universal in virtue of our 

common humanity, have a valae independently of the form which the in- 

dividual artist has stamped upon them. And even the style of his ori- 

ginal, so far as it is capable of transmission into another language, he 

has a much better chance of rendering, inasmuch as he need make no 

sacrifices to the exigencies of metre or the jingle of rhyme. Fidelity 
of representation is the sole object he aims at ; and, to borrow an illus- 

tration from a kindred art, though the charm of colour must be aban- 

doned, truth of light and shade is possible of attainment. We cannot 
imagine but that the superiority of prose translations would be univer: 

sally acknowledged, if they had not unfortunately been generally left 
to mere scholars, often executed by persons not possessing even that 
qualification, and considered available only as ‘* cribs” for lazy school- 

boys and pretending dunces of schoolmasters. The publication of Dr. 

Carlyle’s prose version of the ‘‘ Inferno” has set an example in this line 
which we hope to see followed, and the completion of which by the 
‘* Purgatory” and ‘ Paradise” will give to an English reader the op- 
portunity of knowing as much of the greatest mediwval poet as can be 
known without reading his works in Italian. 

Mr. Cayley is not of our opinion as to the respective advantages of 
prose and metrical versions. He has executed his translation of the 
Inferno in the terza rima of the original, from which English poets 
have instinctively shrunk, as presenting difficulties that counterba- 
lance the attraction of its majestic rhythm and sustained flow of melo- 
dy. Lord Byron’s fine ear and unrivalled command of language have 
failed to give it vogue; even he could not avoid being by turns harsh 
and diffuse, and ‘‘ The Prophecy of Dante’’ remains an unsuccessful 
experiment. Merivale had used this metre in the scanty specimens he 
bas published from the Commedia, and Dayman in an unfiaished ver- 
sion of the Inferno Mr. Wright has translated the whole poem into a 
measure that looks like, but is not, terza rima. Cary has attempted 
no such compromise, but has taken refuge in simple blank verse. These 
four are the versions by which Dante’s great poem, complete and in se- 
lect passages, is best known in England ; and Mr. Cayley must be con- 
sidered to have achieved success in having given a translation of the 
Inferno more literal than any one of these, yet preserving the difficult 
metre ofthe original. That is, the middle verse of one triplet rhymes 
with the first and third of the next: for in no other sense is his terza 
rima like Dante's, it being as harsh and unmusical a collocation of 
words as can well be imagined. But the tour de force he has attempt 
ed he has undoubtedly executed. We remember a boy at school who 
had that facility for making Latin verse that the master used to say of 
him he could put the Reform Bill into longs and shorts: Mr. Caley’s 
success in metre seems tous of this order. A far higher merit at which 
he has aimed, and in which he has partially succeeded, is the attempt 
to reproduce the homeliness and everyday-life character of Dante’s 
language. In the famous letter to Can Grande, Dante, speaking of the 
title of his work, says, “‘If we consider the style of speech, that style 
is remiss and humble; being the vulgar speech, in which even the 
women talk with one another. Wherefore it is evident why the work 
is called a comedy.” Here again Mr. Cayley has furnished convincing 
proof of the superiority of a prose translation; for, in spite of his know- 
ledge of his author, and his clear perception of this characteristic, the 
demands of his rhyme and metre have made him not seldom fall into a 
dialect which is neither the vulgar speech of men and women, nor the 
polished style of professed authorship, least of all the musical diction 
of the poet, but a barbarous jargon, of which the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, the followers of Keats, and conversational slipslop, have supplied 
the component elements. The well-known episode of Francesca of Ri- 
mini will illustrate our remarks. It is admirably literal; but inver- 
sions necessary for this purpose but quite foreign to our language, and 
the stress laid upon unemphatic words, and the phrases which are either 
very bad Englith or not English at all, the ear and the mind experi- 
ence a series of unpleasant jars, which would be avoided by not aiming 
at impossibilities. 

The land where [ was born is by the sea, 
Upon the margin, where descendeth Po, 
With all his followers at peace to be. 
Love, whom the gentle heart is quick to know, 
Seized him by that fair person, which, it grieves 
Me still to think, I was despoiled of so. 
Love, who from loving none beloved reprieves, 
So kindled me to work his will again, 
That still, thou seest, my side he never leaves. 
Love led us to one death ; the place of Cain 
Awaiteth him, by whom in life we bled. 
These words proceeded to us from the twain, 
When I the wounded spirits heard, my head 
I hung adown, and sometime kept it low, 
Uniil, “ What thinkest thou?” the poet said. 
Then I began, when I made answer, “ O, 
W hat dear desire, what many thoughts and sooth 
Hav: Jed them both unto this bourne of wo?” 
I turned to them and spoke myself, “ In trath, 
Francesca,”’ I began, “thine agonies 
So pierce me I can weep for wo and ruth : 

Bot tell me, at the time of your sweet sighs, 
How love, and by what token did concede 
That you the dubious passions might surmise ?” 

And she replied, “ There is no pain indeed 
Like the remembering of happy state 
In grief. nor will thy guide to learn it need ; 
But if such eagerness to penetrate 
The first root of our love, thy mind incite, 
As one that speaks and weeps I shall relate. 
One day we had been reading for delight 
Of Lancelot, how love had him compelled; 
We were alone together, dreadiess quite. 
This reading many a time our eyes had held 
Upon each other, and our cheeks made pale. 
One only passage vur endurance quelled; 
For when the smile desired, in our tale, 
Was kissed by such a great and loving one, 








This man, who never from my side can fail, 
Kissed me, all quivering, my mouth upon. 

The book, the author, Pandar’s trade was plying: 
That evening we could read no further on.” 

Admirable as Dr. Carlyle’s translation is, we cannot doubt that Mr. 
Cayley would equal if not surpass it, considering what he has done un- 
der the encumbrances with which he has burdened himself. Indeed, 
in some of his finest passages, the combination of literal exactness and 
metrical vigour is truly marvellous, and would almost suggest the pro- 
priety of combining the two methods of translation ; giving a metrical 
version where occasionally a passage fortunately admits of it, and re- 
sorting to literal prose where either exactness or good English has to be 
sacrificed to metre. 

The faults of Mr. Cayley’s translation are, we believe, due almost en- 
tirely to the inherent and insuperable difficulty of his task. His talent 
and knowledge are unquestionable; and in spite of these faults, his ver- 
sion is by many degrees the best that we have in English verse. A few 
short notes would materially add to its value an! popularity. — Specta- 
tor. oneness 

New Books Apvertisen in Lonpon.—Amongst forthcoming no- 
velties we notice, “ Annals and Legends of Calais, with Sketches of 
Emigré Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady Hamilton,” by Robert Bell 
Calton, author of Rambles in Sweden. ——Canada as it was, is, and 
may be; with an Account of recent Transactions. By Sir James E. 
Alexander.——Col. Landmann’s Adventures and Recollections. ——A 
new historical work from the pen of Mr. Carlyle.-——* Leaves from my 
Journal during the year 1851,” by a member of the late Parliament. 
——Mr. Mansfield Perkin’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative of an Englishman re- 
sident in Abyssinia.”—~-Capt. Penny’s Arctic Voyage.——T wo or three 
new books of travels in Egypt.——We hear also that Mr. Sydney Yen- 
dys, the author of ‘The Roman,” has a new poem in the press ;—and 
that Mr. Tennyson has made considerable progress in a new one. 





Situe Arts. 


Tue Presipentiat Canpipares. By J. C. Buttre. New York. 
Dewitt.—Four separate engravings, very neat and very highly finished, 
of General Scott and Mr. Graham, the Whig candidates, and of General 
Pierce and Mr. King, the Democratic candidates for the offices of Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the U.S. The heads are copied from Da- 


guerreotypes, and though of small size are executed with great spirit. 
oo 


THE SEARCH FOR PURE WATER. 


The filthiness of Thames water at London, and the necessity of pro- 
curing an adequate supply of wholesome water for its two millions of 
inhabitants, are jointly pressed upon the public mind. Here is an in- 
teresting account of some new experiments recently made. 

On Saturday a party of noblemen and gentlemen were conducted over 
the proposed gathering grounds, in Surrey, by Mr. F. 0. Ward, who 
explained on the spot the new mode of collecting the ** hill-top” water 
recommended by the Sanitary party instead of the ‘“ valley-bottom” 
water. Among the party we noticed Lord Ebrington, Professor Wheat- 
stone, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Farr, Mr. Ford, Professor Way, Mr. Chad- 
wick, Mr. Hans Busk, and several other gentlemen eminent in science, 
or distinguished as supporters of sanitary reform. ‘ 

The first place visited was the town of Farnham, which has a popu- 
lation of 7000 persons, inhabiting about 800 houses; and which is al- 
ready supplied with hill-top water of exceeding softness and purity, 
collected on the new principle from a neighbouring common, and deli- 
vered at constant pressure in unlimited abundance. Some water drawn 
from a tap in one of the houses was tested by Professor Way, in com- 
parison with the water from a well belonging to the same house, and 
the difference was most striking. The well water, when the hardening 
lime was precipitated by the test, looked like thin whit@rash ; whereas 
the pure hill to water, after the application of the test, remained 
sparkling as before with unclouded transparency. It was extremely 
striking and instructive to see the two glasses of water, one moment of 
apparently equal quality, the next presenting so strongly marked a 
difference. The experiment showed how loaded with deleterious earthy 
matter the brightest looking water may be, and how much dissolved 
chalk we are thus betrayed into drinking, which we should shrink from 

ing i id form. 
woe Oe on ianantial inhabitant of Farnham, and the originator 
of its hill-top water works, having joined the party, it proceeded to 
Farnham Castle, the residence of the Bishop of Winchester, who afford- 
ed a most courteous reception, and bore valuable testimony to the de- 
licious quality and perennial flow of the hill top water, of which s 
small spring, conducted from the common through a pipe 4 mile long, 
has served for the supply of the castle from time immemorial. 
From the castle the party proceeded to Hungry-bill, a heathy up- 
land common, from the southern slope of which the supply of Farnham 
is derived. Incredible as it may seem, the whole supply of the town 
is derived from the drainage of only two acres of the hill side, includ~ 
ing two small hollows, formerly moist and boggy, but since the drain- 
age perfectly dry. This little tract is traversed by one main pipe, of 
ordinary burnt clay, about six inches in diameter, into which run 
twenty or thirty ramifying feeders, of about three inches capacity. 
The water with which the sandy hillissaturated (of course by the rain- 
fall on its surface) oozes through these subterranean feeders in an un- 
failing flow, sufficient for the constant replenishment of the reservoir 
that supplies the town. The pipes themselves are of course buried out 
of sight, but the tracts of the trenches made for their reception are still 
visible; and they illustrated very clearly the plan of the capillary 
system by which the pure sun-distilled rain water is collected, imme- 
diately after natural filtrations through a layer of silicious sand wash- 
ed clean by the rainfall of ages. Such water, as Mr. Ward explained, 
is in the purest state in which it is furnished us by nature. It is, in 
fact, strained, oxydized, and cooled by a natural process; it is freed 
from objectionable impregnations imbibed from the air, and not as yet 
polluted, in exchange, by impurities acquired from the earth. This 
mode of collection, advocated by the Sanitary party, but opposed as 
visionary by the monopolist companies, was described by Mr Ward as 
a logical step in that series of improvements by which the bydraulic 
engineer has progressively extended his control over water—removing 
it, at each successive advance, more and more from the operation of 
chance—i. e., from the casual influx of natural or artificial pollutions. 
The natural mud. banked streams were long ago replaced by artificial 
water-courses lined with stone or brick; next, these were covered in, 
or replaced by earthen or metallic tubes ; and then came Peter Morryss, 
who prolonged these tubes by ramifying ducts into our very houses. 
Evidently a similar extension remains to be accomplished at the oppo- 
site end of the aqueduct ; and ramifying feeders for gathering water 
come next in the order of sequence to ramifyiug ducts for its delivery. 
As aqueducts are artificial rivers, so, by the strictest parity, these feed- 
ers are artificial springs. Constructed, at small cost, of ordinary clay 
drain pipes, laid in the usual manner, three or four feet deep, they 
catch the filtered rain water at its point of maximum purity, and con- 
vey it to its destination in channels eqivalent for cleanness to the fis- 
sures of the granite rock. Thus, the only remaining element of uncer- 
tainty—the random flow of water over or through the soil—is elimina- 
ted, and its whole course, from the ground on which it falls, to the ta 
at which it is consumed, is brought under our direct control. Lan 
hitherto regarded as frofitless wastes, when considered in this new light, 
spring into sudden value and significance as water farms, adapted to 
afford us drink, by those very conditions of sterility which unfit them 
to produce us food. And as the richest soil in Europe has for centuries 
been devoted to the production of beer and wine, so now our barren 
commons are found available for the supply of that still more inesti- 
mable benefit, pure, soft, and wholesome water. ’ 

Having tasted and tested the water thus gathered, which was found 
delicious, and almost as pure as distilled water, the party proceeded to 
Tilford bridge, under which a stream of beautifully bright, soft, and 
sparkling water, analogous in quality to that of Farnham common, is 
seen running swiftly over pure gravelly sand, in quantity sufficient for 
the present net supply of the metropolis (as contradistinguished from 
the gross supply pumped in by the companies, who waste more than 
two-thirds of the whole by their intermittent and stand cock mode of 
delivery). This stream, however, Mr. Ward explained, would not be 
taken in bulk, but would be traced to its minute sources, and there 
collected by capillary feeders rum into the hills, to form artificial 
springs, like those just visited at Farnham. To inquiries as to the ex- 
pense of this plan, Mr. Ward lied, that the Farnham artificial 
springs were found cheaply available for the supply of 300 houses, and 
that those little works a thousand times repeated would obvious! suf- 
fice for the supply of the 300,000 houses composing the metropoli: ; the 





cost being relatively less in the second case than in the first, owing to 
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the reducticn of establishment charges by the larger scale of operation. | 


The saving of and soda, attainable by the substitution of soft for 
hard maar phar eer (according to calculations based on the ex- 
perience of Bolton and Glasgow) to no less than £250,000 a year for 
the metropolis, was here demonstrated by Professor Way, who applied 
the soap-test of Dr. Clark to the soft Tilford stream, in comparison with 
the hard Alton stream (which joins the other a bow-shot below the 
bridge) and who showed that more than double the soap was required 
to ace a lather with the hard water than with the soft. 
er witnessing these experiments the ey. proceeded towards the 
barren upland district known as the Hindhead, from which the Tilford 
stream arises by innumerable slender rills. Having inspected the water 
in bulk, it appeared desirable to ascertain, by a survey of its sources, 
that the capillary mode of collection practised at Farnham was equally 
available in this district, which lies about ten miles more to the south, 
on the ouccrop of the lower green sand. For this purpose one of the 
little rills, called Silver-thread, was selected, and traced to its origin 
at the Devil’s Jumps, a series of three conical hills, from the top of 
which was obtained a good view of the Gathering ground country—a 
range of high, barren moorlands, receiving annually on each acre about 
3 tons of water, and extending, hill beyond hill, over more than a 
hundred square miles. Here, ascending the highest of the Devil’s 
Jumps, the party dined on the grass, sheltered by a curious rock, 
which juts up, picturesquely enough, from the very summit of the 
hill; and though the repast was not deficient of more cordial beverages, 
the “ bright water-jug,” filled from the Silver-thread rill (which was 
flowing with a most melodious sound below), went round from hand to 
hand, and was resorted to with avidity. So pure and fresh a draught, 
it was agreed, might be envied by our gracious Queen, whose palace, 
amidst all its splendours, cannot yet furnish those highest luxuries of 
all, untainted air and water. Nor was it less strongly felt that the 
substitution of such a supply for the filthy and undrinkable water at 
resent furnished to the metropolis would do more than any repressive 
Ccssares, or mere teetotalist exhortations, to wean the poorer class 
from habits of intemperance. The learned professors presen: expressed 
thems:lves convinced by what they had seen of the soundness of the 
views advocated by Mr. F. O. Ward and the Sanitary reformers as to 
the substitution of hill top for valley-bottom water supplies; and the 
whole party returned to town impressed with a lively preference of 
‘* Silver-thread” water to the sewage-tainted water of the Thames.— 
Morning Chronicle, August 2. gE 23) 
——_ 


STRASBOURG RAILWAY AS A FORTIFICATION. 


It is remarkable that, with all the lights of modern publicity and 
discussion, obvious truths escape notice, even after they have been 
chullenged, Louis Napoleon inaugurates the opening of the Paris and 
Strasbourg Railway, and at the end of the journey performs a melo- 
dramatic scene of a ‘* sham passage of the Rhine”; as if to indicate by 
a ballet of action the political purport of the railway. No sooner has 
he performed that imposing drama, than a well informed writer in a 
contemporary journal elaborately explains the force and value of this 
new sitters road: how it brings Paris within eleven hours of the 
frontier, and how it supplies a strategical line from the French capital 
tothe boundary of Germany; while Germany herself remains very 
imperfectly supplied with any frontier communications of the kind. A 
vast accession of military and therefore of state power is adumbrated 
for France from this accession to her roads; while a corresponding 
gloom is painted for the future of Germany. 

These calculations overlook the fact, that the concentrated advan- 
hes of the railway are accompanied by an equal concentration of lia- 
bilities. It has great facilities, with correlative risks. A railway is 
a species of road, not only constructed for a particular class of vehicle 
unsuited to common roads, but also narrowing the available surface of 
the road itself to a minimum of breadth. It requires for practical use 
® perfect condition of that road and of those carriages; and whereas a 
common road, or the carriage intended for the common road, may be 
partially disabled, may be repaired in a makeshift way, or the want 
su poe by substitutes, on the railway nothing short of the thing itself 
will do, and even that must be in a condition all but perfect. At pre- 
sent, and for some time to come, the system of railroads must also be 
comparatively limited to principal lines; the branches of ordinary 
highways, auxiliary roads or bye-roads, which at a pinch may serve 
even better than the main road, do not exist in the railway system of 
any country, and of France less than some others. That is another 
reason why the advantages of the railway are narrowed to a minimum 


0 queen. 

hese peculiarities of the system, while they lend to it in its undis- 
turbed condition a maximum of the efficiency as compared with the 
means, s0 they expose it in a disturbed state to a maximum of disable- 


ment. In case of war, a minimum of aggression on the railway would 
suffice to produce that maximum of disablement. Th. ation of Dub- 
lin has, years back, warned English rulers not to rely upon railways 
for military purposes, since they may be torn up. A state which ar- 
ranged its military plans, and of necessity to some extent its usages, 
on the basis of railway communication, would suffer a severe check by 
the sudden disablement of that means ; and in such case, a state better 


provided during undisturbed times than a neighbouring state, would | 


suffer in disturbed times a proportionate enfeebling by the sudden with- 
drawal of that resource. rance, for example, accustomed to reckon 
on that means of communication, is better off, so long as the resource 
lasts, than Germany ; but suddenly deprived of the railway, with all 


her plans thrown abroad, she would be worse off than Germany, which | 


has never enjoyed the advantage, and has never based any calculations 
upon it. 

Me may be said that France incurs no such risk so long as her state 
remains consolidated, and that it must be broken into before possession 
can be taken of th> railway: but this would be a very false calculation. 
There is no country under the sun which can be secured against inter- 
nal treachery, still less a country where there are numerous discon- 
tented classes, holding opinions so opposed to those of the powers that 
be as to lend treason the appearance of a virtue. There probably will 
be many Frenchmen who would ally themselves with foreigners to 
break up their own government; but even if there were not, there must 
be many Frenchmen so poor, so clever, and so reckless, that they might 
be bought for any purpose—to break up railways by the job; and half 
a dozen ruffians, well paid, might cut off the communication of Paris 
from every part of her frontiers. 

The chief effect of railways must be attained during peace. Dy 
means of the commercial and social influences which can be cultivated 
at such seasons, a good government may greatly consolidate its politi- 
cal organization and its influence; but in war-time, the material ad- 
vantages of the railway cease, or are accompanied by compensating lia- 
bilities. An army to defend a railway would be a vaster organisation 
than any state in Europe at present possesses. The railway is a faci- 
lity ; it is also an extended point of attack.— Spectator. 
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Tue Price or Jittine.—It is with satisfaction that we note the 
continued accpwulation of precedents establishing Lona fide compensa- 
tion as the rule in cases of breach of promise of marriage, where the 
expectation of a settlement in life had been just. A new instance this 
week strengthens the precedent by presenting it in a new light, through 
the age of the persons who were parties to the suit. The defendant, 
Mr. Browning, was sixty or sixty-five years of age; the lady, Mrs. Von 
Miller, forty-five; and formerly there would have been a predisposi- 
tion to laugh such a case out of court. But the facts disclose a real 
wrong, and that meriteda substantial redress. Mr. Browning, a clerk 
in the Bank of England, still hale and hearty, originally sought the 
lady’s acquaintance, paid his addresses, and was accepted. His letters 
were not without some foolishness, but they displayed beth ability and 
literary attainments. On the other hand, Mrs. Von Miiller is evident- 
ly a woman of good seuse and feeling; rather too easily pleased, per- 
haps, at having still sufficient attractions to win a third husband; but 
how many @ woman of sound sense is assailable through the affections, 
long after young couples, who suppose thetaselves to monopolize the 

faculties for love and happiness, presume their elders to have forgotten 
all emotion? She evinced a pride in Mr. Browning’s attainments; and 
naturally looked forward to ending her days in a creditable home. 

r. Browning was advised to break off the match ; and he advanced 
two pleas,—one by letter to the lady, and one by his counsel in court. 
Tot oiedy he pleaded, that her life had not been respectable, and that 
she had married her second husband while the first was yet alive; a 
baseless plea, whose cruelty Chief Justice Campbell properly charac- 
terized 1 egeravating the wrong. The Jury, viewing the case plainly 
and n y> a ed to her £800 damages. In loos ng another year 
of her life ae “ a, in the effect of mortification on her health, 
~— Von Muller ost @ large share of the chance of which she was 
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The other plea, advanced in court, was, that Mrs. Von Miller had 
played upon the fatuity of the aged man. There was not the slightest 
evidence in support of such a plea; but itcould not have been without 
effect. When the defendant’s counsel, to get him off, proclaimed him 
‘* a besotted old man,” called his letters ‘* the encores of dotage,’’ de- 
scribed him as “‘ rescued from the follies of his dotage by the proper in- 
fluence of his son,” and continued thus to ring the changes on the 
words ‘‘ dotard” and * folly,” the pleading of counsel must have told, 
not as extenuation for the man who had himself advanced the other 
more cruel and imposing plea, but as retribution severe as mortifica- 
tion and shame could make it. Bullcalf decries himself, to get off his 
liability; but to play Bullealf by proxy, and to hear the detraction 
rounded off with gusto by another tongue, is in itself a penal visitation 
for selfish levity.— Spectator, July 24. 


ProressionaL STANDING—LiseL.—A trial has taken place before 
the Court of Session in Scotland, which has excited unusual interest 
among professional men. An action was brought by Mr. Lizars, the 
well known anatomist and surgeon, against Professor Syme, of the 
University of Edinburgh, for alleged libel, the damages being laid at 
£1000. A book by Professor Syme was reviewed last year in the 
London Medical Gazette, and Mr. Syme, being dissatisfied with the 
review, wrote a letter to the editor, defending his book, and comment- 
ing severely on the conduct of Mr. Lizars, in whose work on the same 
subject his practice had been attacked. Dr. Alfred Taylor, editor of 
the Medical Gazette, printed the letter, but excluded a passage which 
he stated in a note ‘* would have been subject to the English law of 
libel.” The passage was one in which Mr. Syme declined te enter into 
discussion with Mr. Lizars, “as one whom he regarded as long placed 
beyond the pale of professional respect and courtesy.” ‘The letter, 
with these offensive words, was then printed by Mr. Syme in the 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science, of which he is one of the con- 
ductors, with explanation of its having been expunged by the editor of 
the London Medical Gazette. The question before the jury was, whe- 
ther these words implied a general charge against Mr. Lizars as of 
disreputable character, or whether they only signified the personal 





estimate in which Mr. Syme held him. A great array of witnesses 
appeared on both sides, including many men eminent in science as well 
as in the medical profession. Dr. Taylor, Professor of Medical Juris. 
ee at Guy’s Hospital, stated that he omitted the passage as be- 
ieving it to be damaging to Mr. Lizars’ professional character. Mr. 
Kestevin, author of the article in the Gazette, confirmed this view, as 
did Professor Miller of Edinburgh, and other witnesses. On the other 
hand, Professors Christison, Simpson, Oarpenter, of London University ; 
Dr. Combe, Dr. Johnstone, of Berwick, and others, understood the 
words as merely expressing the relation in which the two surgeons 
stood to each other. It appeared in the proceedings, that those who 
knew the parties generally took this view; while strangers to their 
long previous animosities regarded the words as professionally libel- 
lous. The jury, being locaily familiar with the state of matters be- 
tween the parties, naturally, and we think rightly, took the former 
view, and found for the defender. Besides the interest in the trial, 
from the number of distinguished men appearing in court, there are 
one or two points worthy of notice suggested by it. Dr. Taylor, the 
editor of the Medical Gazette, acted an honourable and dignified part 
in the whole proceeding, and a favourable contrast is presented in his 
manner of editing the London journal to that of its northern contem- 
porary, in which attacks so personal were permitted. In the personal 
controversy Mr. Syme may have been altogether right, and is gene- 
rally thought to be so by the profession; but to use a journal over 
which he had control for this attack was scarcely justifiable. The 
rivalries and jealousies of the medical men of Edinburgh have long 
been notorious, and have brought discredit upon science as well as upon 
the profession. Few public men connected with the University of 
Edinburgh and its medical school, for the last two generations, have 
not been engaged in disgraceful contests with colleagues, who ought 
only to have been ‘*‘ brethren in arts and rivals in renown.” Let us 
hope that the public exposure made in this case wiil not be without 
salutary influence.—Lit. Gaz. 
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Tue “La PLATA,” FORMERLY THE * ArABiIA” STEAMER.—A let- 
ter from Southampton, dated Tuesday the 10th inst., thus speaks of the 
trial trip of the above vessel. It will be remembered that she was built 
for the Cunard Company, but, after the destruction of the Amazon, was 
sold to the West India Company. 


The Royal mail steam ship La Plata, Captain W. Allan, went out on 
an official trial trip to-day, preparatory to getting ready for sea to start 
for the West Indies. An unusual degree of interest appears to be at- 


tached to this noble ship by the Lords of the Admirality, who sent down 
Capt Warden, R. N., Deputy Surveyor of the Navy; Mr. Hughes, the 
Government engineer; Mr. Waterman, principal draughtsman at Som- 
erset- house ; and Mr. Chatfield, master shipwright, to hold the custo- 
mary survey of the vessel, and to witness and report upon her perfor- 
mances and general qualities. La Plata was taken down to the mea- 
sured mile in Stokes Bay, where four trials of speed were made, which 
gave the following results :—The first run was performed in 4 min. 28 
sec.—equal to a speed of 13°433 knots, or say 145 miles an hour, no 
tide, the engines making 164 revolutions with 13lb. pressure of steam 
in the boilers. The second run back was performed in 4 min. 25 sec.— 
equal to 12°632 or nearly 133 miles an hour. The third run occupied 
4 min. 17 sec.—equal to 14,008, or a little over 16 miles an hour, the 
engines making 16} revolutions with 12 lb. steam, tide 7 knot flood. — 
The fourth run was accomplished in 5 min., at speed of 12 knots, tide 
4 knot adverse. The mean result of the time occupied on the four trials 
is therefore 4 min. 32 sec., which would give a mean average speed of 
13 235 knots, or 144 miles per hour. The draught of the ship was 16ft 

2in., the wind being fresh at west south west. The performances of 
La Plata on this occasion fully justify the reports given of her speed 
during the voyage from the Clyde, and are considered in every respect 
satisfactory. The stupendous engines worked admirably, and the mo- 
tion of the vessel while steaming at so great a rate was hardly percep. 
tible. La Plata is ordered to take out the next West India and Pacific 
mails on the 17th inst., and will no doubt accomplish a highly success- 
ful and rapid voyage. It may be mentioned that the two lifeboats (built 
by Mr. Green, of Blackwall), originally belonging to the unfortnnate 
Amazon, and which were instrumental in saving so many lives from 


the burning wreck of that vessel, have been repaired and ure fitted to 
La Plata. 


'EmiGration To AvusTRALIA.—Notwithstanding the thousands of 
‘* fortune seekers’’ who bave sailed during the last few months for the 
‘* golden regions” of Australia from the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Xc., the tide of emigration does not appear to have mach sub- 
sided, as from 30 to 40 first class ships, varying from 500 to 2,000 tons, 
are entered to sail during the present month, either from London, Ply- 
mouth, or Liverpool, for Port Phillip, Melbourne, Geelong, Adelaide, 
and Sydney, New South Wales. The greatest activity prevails in the 
St. Katharine’s, London, and West and East India Docks, in fitting up 
the vessels for the accomodation of the adventurers. The following are 
the names of the ships which leave the port of London this and the next 
week :—For Port Phillip, & —The South Sea, 2,000 tons; the Wa- 
terlvo, 800; the Atalanta, 1,300; the Moselle and Gloriana, 1,200; 
the Bru, 1,050 ; the Velore, 1,100; the Wandsworth, 896; the Coun- 
tess of Elgin, 1,200; the Ballerat, 1,100; the Blackwall, 1,000; the 
Prince Alfred, 1,400 ; the Cornelius, the Windermere, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Hydarabad, 850; the Victory, the Louise, the Bio- 
renge, the Tulloch Castle, the Syria, the British Isle, the Galway 
Ark, the Duke of Norfolk, the Eliza, and the Enchanter, 800; the 
Brightman, and the Sir Walter Raleigh, 600; the Beulah, and the 
Sea Park, 835, &c. ; those not marked vary from 500 to 700 tons. For 
Sydney, New South Wales.—The Catherine Jamieson, the Robert, the 
Hermione, the Sarah Metcalf, the Hydaspes, and the Washington Ir- 
ving. The Australian Steam Screw Navigation Company’s packet 
Formosa, sailed from Southampton on Saturday last. The following 
are a few of the principal vessels to sail from Liverpool: —The Una, 
1,500 tons ; the Orestes, 1,100, the E/dorado, 2,000; the Ben Vevis, 
3 000 ; the South Sea, 1,800; the Great Britain, iron screw-steamer, 
of 3,500 tons, and 500 horse-power, with berths for 1,000 passengers ; 
and the Sarah Sands, steamer, of 1,300 tons; besides several others. 
So great is the emigration enterprise, that a considerable number of 
clerks who had excellent situations in the Bank of England, South Sea 
House, East India House, the Post Office, Customs and Excise, banking 
houses, merchants’ counting houses, solicitors’ offices, &c., have re- 
signed, and are “off to the diggings.” —Times, August 9. 


Tue FREeNcH AT Tx1PoL1.—We read in the Moniteur—* Dispatches 
have reached Paris, dated the 30th ult., from the admiral in pe at 
of the Mediterranean squadron, which announces the settlement of the 
differences which called for the presence of the squadron before the 


walls of Tripoli. Two French deserters, it will be recoll 

taken refuge in that place, and it was endeavoured to pacer ly . 
embrace Islamism. They refused, and invoked the protection of the 
French consul- general, who claimed them. One of them succeeded in 
reaching the consulate, but having been closely watched, he was, when 
leaving it, pursued by the crowd, and cruelly jll-treated. The Turkish 
authorities only interfered to put him and his comrade in prison, where 
they were detained in spite of the energetic remonstrances of our con. 
sular agent. Such manifest violation of the law of nations could not 
be tolerated. On the 27th ult. the French squadron left Toulon for 
Tripoli with orders to have the two prisoners given up, or to destro 
the town. (n the 28th the squadron anchored before the place, and a 
communication took place between the admiral and the consul-genera] 
The Pacha left for the interior at the very commencement of the affair. 
A summons was immediately sent to the mudir commanding the place 
to give up the prisoners by sunrise the following day at the latest. At 
seven o'clock in the morning of the 29th no answer having been returned 
the consul general struck his flag and went on board the admiral’g 
ship, followed by several Christian families of different nations, who 
were received on board the vessels of the squadron. The merchant 
vessels at anchor in the port hauled out of the range of shot. The squad- 
ron was about to open its fire after sending a second summons to the 
mudir, when at nine o’clock the admiral was informed that the two de- 
serters were about to be given up, and at four o’clock an agent of the 
mudir brought them on board the admiral’s ship. On the morning of 
the 30th the squadron put tosea. If the Regency of Tripoli had not 
immediately given the satisfaction demanded, our squadron would have 
maintained the legitimate claims of France by force.” 


LuKEWARMNESS OF THE FRENCH TOWARDS Louis Napotton,— 
M. Lamartine as well as M. Odillon Barrot declines the ambiguous and 
compromising honour of being elected a member of the General Coun- 
cils under the existing Government of France. Nor is it merely the 
leading intellects who pertinaciously refuse to become the colleagues 
and associates of the men now in power; the great body of the electors 
disdain to go through the empty formality of tendering their votes, In 
the manufacturing departments of the Rhine and the French Nether- 
lands, all along the courses of the Rhone and Loire, in the wealthy and 
industrious Gironde, Government have in a majority of instances failed 
to induce as many electors to come forward as are required to render 
the elections valid. There is no active opposition to the existing French 
Government, but there appears also to be a general lack of sympathy 
or co-operation with it on the part of Frenchmen. Yet a few Liberals 
of note have recently given in their adhesion to Louis Napoleon; of 
whom perhaps the most notable is M. Cormenin. Andit is rather cu- 
rious that the same week which is marked by his entry into the Coun- 
cil of State should have witnessed the publication of a long letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Secretary of the English Peace Society. The 
present ruler of France would appear to be seeking for recruits in the 
region of Utopia: he has, however reluctantly, consented to the pub- 
lication of M. Proudhon’s *‘ La Revolution Socialo, demontrée par le 
coup d'état du 2 Decembre.”--Spectator, August 7. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE Count D'OrsAy.—The funeral ceremony 
for the late Count d’Orsay took place on Friday at Chambourcy, near 
Saint Germain. Among the persons assembled to perform the last rites 
for the deceased were Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, Count Bouffet de 
Montauban, Count de Latour du Pin, the Marquis du Prat, M. Emile 
de Girardin, M Clesinger, the sculptor, M. Charles Laffitte, M. Bixio, 
M. Alexandre Dumas, jun., Mr. Hughes Ball, and several other Eng} 
lish gentlemen. The Duke de Grammont. brother-in-law of the Count 
d’Orsay, being confined to his bed by illness, Count Alfred de Grammont 
and the Duke de Lesparre, nephews of the deceased, were the chief 
mourners. On leaving the church, the body was conveycd to a tomb 
in the form of a pyramid, built under the direction of the count himself, 
and in which he had signified his desire that his remains should be 
placed. No funeral oration was pronounced over the body, but the 
emotion of the persons present was great, and the sadness of the scene 
was increased by the appearance of the Duchess de Grammont, sister 
of the deceased, kneeling at his tomb, every effort to induce her to ab- 
stain from being present having been made in vain. The Bulletin de 
Paris says :—When the news of the death of Count d’Orsay was com- 
municated to the Prince President, he exclaimed that he had lost * his 
best friend.’”” The same journal informs us that the large model of 
the statue of Napoleon, which Count d’Orsay was making from the small 
one executed by Mortimer, and which was seen at the London Exhibi- 
tion, was nearly terminated at the time of his death, and that M. Cles- 
inger was formally charged by him to terminate the marble statue of 
the ex- King Jerome.— Galignani’s Messenger, 9th inst, 

Anotuer Brora. Exnisition.—Great excitement was created at 
Cremorne Gardens, and indeed throughout the Metropolis, last night, 
by* be extraordinarily daring gymnastic performance of Edward Bou- 
thellier under and with the Cremorne balloon. Bouthellier is one of 
the two clever artistes performing in Souillier’s Cirque Oriental, under 
the title of the Italian Brothers, and he was announced to make a dis- 
play of his extraordinary powers with the balloon ; but the public were 
not prepared for what actually did take place. At7 o’clock a splendid 
car, drawn by four beautiful horses abreast, was driven into the bal- 
loon-ground, from which descended Bouthellier appropriately dressed, 
and, without a moment’s preparation, he bowed to the surrounding 
multitude, and catching hold of a small rope which was attached to the 
car, was immediately borne up and away. In an instant he threw 
himself over and was hanging by his heels, without the slightest assis- 
tance of the hands, though the balloon was bearing him along at a very 
rapid rate, and for fully half an hour did this young man execute all 
the difficult positions for which he and his brother are so celebrated in 
the Cirque. Scarcely had the feelings of astonishment at this display 
subside when his return was announced. The balloon had descended 
in Victoria Park, and a gentleman having kindly lent him his horse, 
he was back in the grounds by nine o’clock, and was literally carried 
in triumph to the Cirque, where he went through his usual perform- 
ance, and from thence to to the dancing arena, where he was received 
with unbounded applause.—London Sun, August 10. 


Hints oy PAPER-HANGING.—Many a fever has been caused by the 
horrible nuisance of corrupt size used in paper- hanging in bed-rooms. 
The nausea which the sleeper is aware of on waking in the morning, 
in such a case, should be a warning needing no repetition. Downshould 
come the whole paper at any cost of inconvenience; for it is an evil 
which allows of no tampering. The careless decorator will say that 
time will set all right—that the smell will go off—that airing the room 
well in the day, and burning some pungent thing or other at night, in 
the meantime will do very well. It will not do very well; for health, 
and even life, may be lost in the interval. It is not worth while to 
have one’s stomach impaired for life, or one’s nerves shattered, for the 
sake of the cost and trouble of papering a room, or a whole house, if 
necessary. The smell is not the grievance, but the token of the griev- 
ance. The grievance is animal putridity, with which we are shut up, 
when this smell is perceptible in ourchambers. Down should come the 
paper; and the wall behind should be scraped clear of every particle 
of its last covering. It is astonishing that so lazy a practice as that ct 
putting a new paper over an old one should exist to the extent it does. 
Now and then an incident occurs which shows the effect of such absurd 
carelessness. Not long ago a handsome house in London became into- 
lerable to a succession of residents, who could not endure a mysterious 
bad smell which pervaded it when shut up from the outer air. Con- 
sultations were held about drains and all the particulars that could be 
thought of, and all in vain. At last a clever young man, who exam- 
ined the house from top to bottom, fixed his suspicion on a certain room, 
where he inserted a small slip of glass in the wall. It was presently 
covered, and that repeatedly, with a sort of putrid dew. The Poe 
was torn down, and behind it was found a mass of old papers, am Ine 
thick, stuck together with their layers of size, and exhibited 4 — 
cle which we will not sicken our readers by describing —Househo 
Words. 

Honey Bers.—Many, nearly everybody supposes that the bee eer 
honey from the nectar of the flowers, and simply carries it to its 
in the hive. This is not correct. The nectar he collects from a 
flower is a portion of its food or drink; the honey it deposits 10 oo oe 
is a secretion from its mellific, or honey secreting glands, (90908 
to the milk secreting gland of the cow and other animals.) A 
were the mere collectors and transporters of honey from ee rh 
the honey-comb, then we could have the comb frequently © “7 he 
molasses, and whenever the bees have fed at a molasses hogshea Erte 
honey bag in the bee performs the same functions 98 ow! cow tA. ~ Sal 
udder, merely receives the honey from the secreting glan‘ ah ite ap- 
it until a proper opportunity presents for its being deposit othe the bee 
propriate store-house, the honey-comb. Another ae ay pooner 
collects pollen from the flowers, accidentally, while it is in 
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_ Quite the contrary is the fact. The bee, while in search of 
— i honey, 4s it is on ok Bale called, does not collect pollen. It 
oes in search of pollen specially, and also for nectar. When the pol- 
en of the flower is ripe, and fit for the use of the bee, there is no nec- 
tar; when there is nectar, there is no pollen fit for its use in the flower. 
It is generally supposed, also, that the bee collects the wax from which 
it constructs its comb, from such vegetable substance. This also is an 
error. The wax is a secretion from its body, as the honey is; and it 
makes its appearance in small scales or flakes, under the rings of the 
and is taken thence by other bees. rendered plastic by mixture 


a os saliva of the bee’s mouth, and laid on the walls of the cell 
with the tongue, very much in the way a plasterer uses his trowel.— 
Cultivator. —- 


DesTRUCTION oF THE SELKink SeTtLeMENT —A settlement on the 
Red River of the North, near Lake Winnepec, has been visited a second 
time with a most destructive freshet. The flood began on the 2d of 
May, and continued to the 25th, when it began to recede. A letter, 
received but a few days since at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, describes the 
spectacle which was there witnessed : 

“Twenty-two miles in length of the colony are now under water. For a dis 
tance of four miles the water has spread over the plain for six miles on each side 
of the river, and in all that distance not a house has escaped, Loaded boats may 
be seen sailing on far beyond the habitations, The sight is as melancholy as it 
is novel. Of the population, 3,540 have had to fly before the torrent and abandon 
all. The loss of property is already estimated at £150,000 sterling.” 

Later accounts estimate the loss of a million of dollars, and say that 
horses, cattle, houses, barns, crops, all were swept off, so that the co- 
lony is almost ruined. The labour of twenty-six years isall gone. 

The Red River of the North has its sources near those of the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Peter’s, and flows through a fertile valley northward 
into lake Winnipec. In seasons of high water the British portion of 
the Continent is severed into a number of islands. The waters of the 
north fork of the Columbia, then mingle with those of the Mackenzie, 
those of the Mackenzie through lake Athabasca with those of Lake 
Winnipec which is sgain connected with those of the St. Peter’s, the 
Mississippi, and Lake Superior. The colony was founded by the Earl 
of Selkirk, in 1812, who induced a number of Scotch and Orkney men 
to settle there, and they finally grew into a town of ten thousand inha- 
bitants. It is just twenty-six years siuce a similar flood, beginning on 
the Ist of May too, carried off the greater part of the property of the 
colonists —Evg. Post. 





Borromuess Lire Boar.—The Portsmouth papers make mention of 
a model life-bcat by Mr. Holbrook, which is at present being exhibited 
in that place, and which they state is so constructed that every part of 
it can be made use of to save life in case of fire or of shipreck. The 
boat is made of mahogany, 50 inches long, to represent one about 25 
feet long; it is without a bottom, as agafeguard against capsizing ; there 
is a repe netting to prevent any one from falling through, and also on 
the outside for otbers tocling to. After a storm is over, a waterproot 
bottom can be drawn over, and alzoa covering of the same kind placed 
over the head and other parts of the boat, and thus keep it warm and 
dry. The boat can be made in various parts, separately, or in a num- 
ber of compartments, filled with barrels, and so placed as to give great 
strength to the sides. The stretchers, thwarts, masts, yards, flagstaff, 
&e., are all separate life presorvers, if thrown out, or the boat dashed to 
pieces; in fact, no part can sink. There are tanks on board, intended 
for food, clothing, compass, rockets, and many other things necessary ; 
and even the mail bags cannot be lost if placed in these receptacles ; and 
coffee can be boiled in a few minutes at the head of the boat, by a very 
ingeniously constructed kettle, with only a few chips; whilst the man 
at the helm can have a fire close to him. There are also two floats 
that will hold up in water about 100 persons in case the ship is siuking 
or on fire. 

Tue British Lion 1n Person.—The figurehead of the Windsor 
Castle, originally constructed at Pembroke as a 120 gun ship, but sub 
sequently cut in two and lengthened so as to carry 140 guns, and in- 
tended to be fitted with engines and a screw propeller, was brought 
down to Woolwich from Black-wall in a barge, and taken on shore 
preparatory to the various pieces of which the figure will be formed 
being sent to Pembroke. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude 
of the figurehead of the Windsor Cast/e when it is stated that it con- 
sists of a lion rampant, supporting a large shield with its two fore paws. 
The figure of the lion stands 18 feet in height, with a noble head, dis 
tended nostrils, and wide open mouth, showing its powerful teeth. 
The mane is large and raised, and the tail, niuve feet in length, is lashed 
round, as if the animal was in the act of springing onits prey. The 
circumference of the hind legs at the middle joint is three feet, and 
the proportions of the whole figure are admirable. A representation 
of Windsor Castle has been made in raised carving on the shield, and 
when the figurehead is put up on the splendid steamship for which it is 
intended, it must have a fine effect. 


os 


Tue Fountain or Honour; (Continued from last week's Albion): 
—The Constitutionnel gives the following additional particulars re- 
specting the pretended Prince Gonzague :—‘t His real name is Murzy- 
nowski. It was at Switzerland, at an hotel, at the deathbed of the real 

rince, that he got possession of some family papers which suggested to 

im the idea of personating the defunct. He thought also of forging 
some papers to complete his genealogical proofs, but the work of Count 
Litta on the princely families of Italy, of which only one copy exists in 
the National Library, interfered with his pretensions. He had a sheet 
printed in which he stated his filiation, and which he wanted to substi 
tute for the real one. He could not, however, succeed altogether, the 
surveillance of the emp/oyés at the library being too close; but the two 
leaves, the false one and the true, are now bound up together in the 
copy in question He afterwards married the widow of a Spanish gene- 





ral with some fortune, and then took up his residence, at one time in 
Alsace and at another at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in order to be able to get 
at once out of the country if molested by the French police. The .1- 
nuaire de la Noblesse had, in January 1848, pointed out the false pre- 
tensions of Murzynowski, but the political events which took place 
turned away attention from bim. 





REMARKABLE Proportions or A New Sreamer.—The [Wave 
Queen steamer, recently launched by Messrs Robinson, Russell, and 
Company, at Millwall, is an object of much curiosity as she lies at her 
moorings, near Greenwich. She hasalready made the passage to Den- 
mark ; and the result of this and other trials has proved her admirable 
qualities as a sea boat. She is remarkably dry and easy, and fully 
instances how much may yet be accomplished by the efforts of science 
in conjunction with steam and iron.—The length of the Wave Queen 
exceeds 200 feet ; while her breadth is little more than 13 feet. Sheis 
fitted with engines of 80-horse power. Her wheels, which are on the 
feathering principle, are remarkably amall, and, to a casual observer, 
appear totally inadequate to the propulsion of a boat of such great 
length; this, however, we are assured is not the case. The fittings of 
her cabins, &c., are of the most costly Cescription. Altogether, the 
Wave Queen, by her novel and beautiful appearance, cannot fail to 
call forth admiration from all who see her, differing as she does from 
anything hitherto seen upon the river Thames.— London paper, ug. 14. 





Looxine Far Bacx.--We have a real curiosity before us in the shape 
of a book,—and one moreover completely after the heart of ourinstruc- 
tive contemporary Notes and Queries. It is a handsome octavo volume, 
Containing Bishop Burnet’s ** History of the Reign of James II ,” edited 
by Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford,—the college 
80 intimately connected with the reverses of King James. The vener- 
able editor is now in his ninety-seventh year,—and the task which he 

as Just completed has been undertaken subsequently to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Macaulay’s ‘** History.” Dr. Routh has been President of 
Magdalen for sixty one years, and when an undergraduate was well 
acquainted with Dr. Theophilus Leigh, who was then Master of Balliol 
College,—an office which he held for Jifty nine years. Dr. Leigh was 
elected Master of Balliol in 1726; when he was, it is said, considerably 
past forty :—so that, the editor of Burnet’s “ King James II.,” in 1852, 
Was the friend of the Master of Balliol, who was born in the reign of 
James the Second, and had conversed, as is well known, with many of 
~ active participators in those stirring times. Here, therefore, is a 
pte, illustrative of events the least recent of which happened one hun. 
red and sixty-four years ago, edited by one whose information is de- 
Tived in parts and coloure? in others from a friend who was born in all 
Probability before the Battle of Sedgemoor and the accession of King 
James.— Atheneum. 
REvoLUTION BEGUN IN THE ENGLISH Coat TrapE.—Last Saturday 
the first coasting steamer of the Newcastle coal trade entered the Thames 





~ no unimportant event in social and commercial progress. The sbip, 
the John Bowes, ran from Newcastle in forty-eight ours, the spend 
cing kept low on account of the engines being new. The average pas- 


sage will be about forty hours, the consumption of coal about 8 tons, 
and the cargo 600 tons. The crew consisted of eight including the mas- 
ter, making with the engineers and firemen, twelve in all. The vessels 
are to be open throughout, except gaogways, and as they will be brought 
under the shoots as required, and no coal trimmers be necessary, there 
will be great saving of time and expense in loading. The discharging 
of the cargo will be also now more rapid, with aid of machinery—this 
vessel having been cleared in one day, and having returned the same 
night to the north, The employment of a large class of labourers, 
bargemen, lightermen, coal whippers, and others, will be changed by 
the introduction of the steamers, which will discharge their cargoes at 
the wharves instead of below bridge, in the river, as at present.— 

London paper, August 1. 





New Fasnion Nn *“‘ Upper Tenpom.”—The following notice appears 
as an advertisement in the Zimes. It is an innovation, but a graceful 
one under the circumstances. 

Le Duc et la Duchesse de Gramont, le Duc et la Duchesse de Guiche, 
le Duc et la Duchesse de Lesparre, le Comte et la Comtesse Alfred de 
Gramont, !e Marquis et la Marquise du Prat, Mademoiselle Léontine 
de Gramont, ne pouvant écrire a tous les nombreux amis du Comte 
d’Orsay, leur beau frére, frere et oncle, qu’ils viennent d’avoir le mal- 
heur de perdre; les prient de consideérer cette triste nouvelle comme 
un souvenir de la famille pour la sympathie et l’affection que la société 
Anglaise a toujours temoigné a celui qui laisse autour de lui de si in- 
effacables regrets.—4 Aout, 1852 

A Surcur Dirrerence.—A sale of the pictures of the lute Prince 
Paul of Wirtemberg has taken place at Paris. Amongst them was, it 
appears, @ Murillo of undoubted authenticity, which only fetched 800 
francs—£32 English. It is only a few weeks ago, it will be remem- 
bered, that upwards of £23,000 were given in the same city for a pic- 
ture by the same painter. Between these figures there is an immense 
difference ; and it is clear that if the £23,000 were not enormously too 
much, the £32 was enormously too little. In either case we have a 
new proof of the extraordinary caprice and folly which occasionally in- 
fluence the actions of very intelligent men. It is said that the purcha- 
ser has offered to present the painting to the Louvre, provided it be 
placed by the side of the £23,000 one; but it is not likely the offer will 
be accepted, as the fulfilment of the condition would constitute a bitter 
sarcasm on picture-fanciers in general, and on the authorities of the 
Louvre in particular.—Literary Gazette. . 





PRACTISING FOR THE VoYAGE To AusTRALIA.—The other day some 
gentlemen cruising on a part of the Irish coast, observing that about 
the same hour every day a boat, containing two men and a woman, 
landed its passengers on the shore, and after a short time returned 
with them, inquired the reason for this daily excursion. ‘‘ My man,” 
said he, ‘* what makes you come here every day? Is it that you like 
it?” ‘Oh, your honours, not at all at all,” was thereply ; ‘* but faix, 
your honours, the wife and nie’s going out soon to Australy, and so 
we’re just practising the say-sickness, that we may be used to it when 
we start.’ ‘* Well, and do you find yourselves improving?” ‘* Ah, 
sure, your honours, the wife’s sick every day; but she’s getting on 
purtily, anyhow.” So the worthy couple were left to qualify them- 
selves for emigration by practising the say-sickness. 


CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 194, sy L, C, 
BLACK. 























WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 193. 


White. Black. 
1, Kt to Kt4 ch. R tks Kt. 
2. R to B 5 check. K tks R. 
8. R to Q 5 checkmate. 


————_»__ 


Consett in New Yorx.—‘‘I rambled about the city, in order that 
I might not neglect seeing every part of it; and in passing through 
Pearl Street, a stationer’s shop then occupied by the afterwards cele- 
brated Cobbett was pointed out tome. Cobbett was then the editor of 
a newspaper, denominated the ‘ Country Porcupine ;’ and in mention 
ing himself, he assumed the name of Peter Porcupine. The person in 
whose company I happened to be, related that a few days only before 
that time a dandy walked into his shop, and asked to be served with a 
quarter of a hundred of quills On receiving them he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Cobbett, I think you have made a mistake.’ 

«** How so?’ replied Cobbett, sternly. 

‘«* These are porcupine’s quills, are they not ” tittering. 

** Cobbett, looking grave and contemptuous, coldly observed, ‘ No, Sir 
—they were—but are now goose quills.’”,-—Lardmann’s Adventures. 

MADEMOISELLE RACHEL FOILED BY THE WEATHER.—The remark- 
able temperature of the current summer is recording itself abroad as 
well as at home in odd theatrical incidents.—A letter from Berlin 
mentions, that at a representation by Mdlle. Rachael of «* Phédre,” in 
the presence of Royalty (with empty benches), so intolerable was found 
the heat, that the curtain was made to fall nem. con. at the end of the 
third act.--That arrant gossip, the Old Play-goer, of Paris, too, is re- 
minded by the fervid climate or 1852 of the weather in which Berton’s 
charming opera “ Aline, reine de Golconde” first saw the light. Then, 
the male spectators, unable any longer to bear the atmosphere of such 
a furnace as the Opéra Comique, turned to the ladies in the boxes and 
requested to be allowed to take offtheir coats. Permission was granted, 
and ‘* Aline” gained its first success in polite Paris before an audience 
which it would have shocked Mrs. Trollope’s heart to see. 








Tue Royau Couiecr or Puysicians.—The Royal College of Phy- 
sicians has received a new charter, by the provisions of which some 
important changes are introduced into its constitution. Its designation 
is changed from that of ‘* Royal College of Physicians of London” to 
that of ** England,” and its ‘ licentiates,” no longer so termed, but 
‘‘members.” All medical practitioners will be eligible to its memb>r- 
ship who possess the degree of “M.D.” from any university in the 
United Kingdom, or have received licence to practise from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge, Dublin or Edinburgh ; and, under 
certain conditions, medical practitioners who exceed forty years of 
age, and are in practice. 





Avutnors’ Ricuts Iv France —The tender care of the interests of 
authors which the French tribunals take pleasure in displaying has 
has been again exemplified. A physician was employed to write an ar- 
ticle on “* Medicine” for an encyclopedia now in course of publication. 
The editor modified some portions of the article, and cut out others ; 
and then declined to pay for more copy” than was actually used.— 
The physician brought an action, and the court laid down that an edi- 
tor has no right whatever to alter or abridge an article without the 
author’s consent. It accordingly condemned him to cut out the article 





from the copies of the encyclopedia still unsold, and to replace it by 








the one originally written, 
send to all the subscribers 
value. 


Evectrro-Macnertic Motive Power.—A patent has been taken 

by Dr. Kemp for an arrangement of mechlanty for the obtaining of : 
Maximum power from numerous short strokes of electro-magnetic 
power, acting on one long piston-rod in the cylinder of a hydraulic 
poets, thus neutralizing the difficulty which is presented of the rapid 

ecrease of furce with the increase of the magnetic distance. This re- 
sult is obtained by an arrangemet of cylinders and pistons, in pairs, 
connected by levers, in sach manner, that ag one ascends the other de- 
scends, and forces water, in a continuous circle, through valves into a 
chamber in connextion with a long cylinder and piston, or bydraulic 
press, in connextion with the prime moving crank of the engine.— 

Builder. 


enterprise of draining the 


to print sufficient copies of the latter to 
to the work, and to pay the author the fall 


Tue Lake or Haantem —The grand 
Lake of Haarlem was accomplished during the month of July last. All 


that now remains of what was before a sea is a little runni 
4. - og water, for 
draining which preparations are being made. . ; 





ANTED, an English Nurse to take charge of two child id ; 
WwW pe ~y megpen A — in the house if required. ‘ks most oe oan 
ood re > i 
pale 7 Tag give gc +4 a. CGedt rn apply. Inquire at No. 40 Broad 














RS. GIBSON, 32 Unions 
Shea enies on Teetel Toba her BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
New York, Aug. 26, 1852. 
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Ladies, is desirous of forming 


LADY, competent to finish the Education of youcg 
irst Class schol. The lady in 


an a. #8 Governess in a private family or 
n 


uestion has in the first femilies, and is accustomed to reoeive a literal sal © 
entials usexceptionable. Address L., care of Mr. Studa Piauof. rte Stor >, Sreebueey: 
‘Aug: 28-3. P.8. Hetasotjection taguaeetan nn Sreetway: 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
BROADWAY. 


te” THE METROPOLITAN WILL BE COMPLETED and opened for the reception 
of company SEPTEMBER FIRST. 


Price of Board, Two Dollars per day. 
SIMEON LELAND & CO., Proprietors. 


LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
MACON, GEORGIA. 








H. G. Lamar. O. A. Locnnane , 
LADY capable of teaching French, German, Music, Drawing and Painti + ih ree 
A a situation in a Seminary or Private Family. Satisfactory seiaconese con ko titene 


Address E. H., Office of the Albion, 
Aug. 14,—2t. 





(fF OVERNESS.~A young lady whose education has been completed with a view to 
BF the instruction of otters, under the first masters in England, is desirous of forming an 
en,agement either in a Private Family or a School in the United States. She can uadertake 
the entire care of her reuse in the various English branches. and also in Freneh. ftaliaa 
German and Latin, with Music, Singing and Drawing. She can offer references in New 
York, and may be communicated with by addressing (post paid) to Miss M. H., Frederic- 
ton, N. B. Salary , $400 per annum. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both far 

reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal se.ection 
“ae and vorasene eae ahh penne mag are punctually supplied. 

e collection is one of the largest tn this country, and is tanily ine 2 
adaition of the best reading of the day. - SY SO ee 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





OCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not lisble to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Fordes, Librarian. 





sCOTT’S REPORT of FALL FASHIONS, just published and fur sale at No, 130 
b2 Broadway, up sturs. Price $1 00 per copy. 

Also, ** THE CUTTER,” being a work on Cutting, for Tailors, just published at the 
same place, at $24 copy. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM & CO’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The second series of HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. (From Dickens’ Hguse 
ae ee 25 cents, papers slot 40 an ‘ 
“ This work contains a vast fund of useful information upon ecientific subjects 

to the every day affairs of life.”—Star of the North sf emee™, apyeys 
“The Eseays are pithy, entertaining and valuable: it will hardly be possible to select a 

greater +r ef choice rexdirg,” & —Hunt’s Mag. 

11 THE LAWS OF LIFE, with special! reference to the Physical Edncation of Girls. 
By Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. ‘ 





12mo. cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
“ Her Book is agreeably and persuasively written.”— Evening Post. 
A dis inguished medical professor thus refers to this work :--"- We have perused this 





work with the highest satisfaction. It is plain Miss (Dr.) Blackwell hes drawn the inspi- 
ration fiom the awd fountain of science and common sense. The laws of nature and 
demands of healthful lite are laid down with ciearness and freedom from technicalities 
The work should be owned by every parent and every teacher of youth. We are unac- 
ance reat ~ author, but we cannot withhold a meed of praise for thie litle book nor 
sita t J : ij 
ame ee “ perusal and study upon all who have or ever expect to have a child to 
Ill. QUEECHY, by the author of the ““ Wide, Wide World.” ig 
2 vols, 12mo., cloth, $1 75. orld.” The Eighteenth Thousand. 
* The simnle beauty and deep interest, enlivened by true humour—tt 
earnest spirit of piety and truth that pe vade Quecehy, semansne it to aay mt = bat 
Iv. > 3 se certainly exbibits a high order of talent."—Tribune. i rth. 
- Second series of Mr. Culver’'s SCENES AN 1G 3 i J 
VS Wee } D THOUGHUS iN EUROPE. 12mo. 
“This volume has more food for thought than a cartl relli . ” 
—Chinin Eoneek gh artload of travelling bookmakers’ wares, 
V. AN ARCTIC JOURN SL, by Lieut. Osborne. 12mo paper, 
“ The incidents of the perilous yoy sge are re’ated with 
contributes many interesting facts to our knowledge of the 


25 cents: cloth. 40 cents. 
reat vivacity; and the volume 
olar region.’ — Tribune. 


A PLEASANT BOOK FOR OUT OF TOWN. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 
SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY, 
By Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. One neat vol, 16mo. cloth, 50 cts. ; forming a new Volume of 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


“Mr Wilmott’s Journal’ is an attractive parlor-window book.’—Lon = 
“ Ful, to overflowing of the love, painstaking and enthusiasm of an ee 
and Nature; of the Poets, young and | especially the] old: of man and woman; of birds 
and flowers—sharing Words worth’s out-of door ir fluences, and Southey’s literary ins 
tions. We cannot conceive any book more fitting to issue from one of the beautiful eee, 
girt, rose-crowned couatry parsonages of Engiand.”—Literary World. : 
LATELY PUBLISHED, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
THE BOOK OF SNOBs2. By Thackeray. 
JO RNEY TO KATMANDU. lvol 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON. By Poole. 
INGOLD36Y LEGENDS. By Barham 
PAPEKS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, &c. 
D. APPLETON & CO., No. 200 Broadway. 


UP-COUNTRY LETTERS. 
D. APPLETON & CO, NO. 200 BROADWAY, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


UP-COUNTRY LETTERS. Edited by Prof. B—, National Obsery v : 
paper cover 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. ~ ‘ Py Fe Ay 
‘* A charming book, so fullof genial, hopeful thought such quiet domeatic pictures, ear- 

nest Jongings, and pure eentiment, that we would it were in all hands. To resa it dces one 

good, asa medicine.—N, Cb-erver. 

* We have been agreeably surprised by the entertainment we have derived from look- 
ing overthis work. Itis a record of the incidents of a quiet country life in a mountainous 
region of (his State, at a distance from the great world. Domestic incidents, the fortunes 
ef the family, rural occupations, and interceurse with two or three friends form the materials 
of the work, which is thrown into rhe form of letters. They are written as one would write 
with no fear of critics before his eyes ; always naturally, with a great dex! of sprighiliness, 
and grephic power. A vein of quiet humor ofien shows itselfin the sketches of manners.” 
—Evening P. st.” 


** ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 200 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, A SECOND REVIS!D EDITION 01 

ADRIAN.--A Romance. By G. P. KR. James and M. B. Firid. One handsome Volume. 
12mo_ Price 50 cents, paper cover; 75 cents, cloth. 

“ Ttis ful’ ofdeep and noble thought, elegantly, nay classically expressed .”"— Lit, World 

M It is well writien, acd many of its scenes presented in a masterly manner.”—Newark 
Advertiser. 

“There is much fine writing in the book.”—Albany Argus. 

“The story is both entertaining and suggestive, and will amply reward perusal.”—Home 
Journal. 

‘+ Adrian is one of the most readable novels of the day "—Cour. and Enq. 

“ abourding in passages of the most thrilling nature.”—Spirit of the Times 

‘« Contains many passages which might properly be quoted as beauties.”—South. Lit. Gaz. 

‘“‘Itisa story of merit. There is pleasing writing in its several sound refections, and 
some vivid locel painting."—London Examiner. 


D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS' By Wm M Shesbene. Neat vol. 16mo.; fancy cloth, 50¢ 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; or, the Nepaulése Ambassador at Home. By Law- 
ence ROM THE ATW WORLD TO THE OLD. W 
A STEP FRO} ® NEW WORL 5 ith Though 
and Eviiin Both. By Henry P Tappan. 2vols 12mo. cloth, $175. ee SP Ge Good 


IMPORTANT BANKING DECISIONS. 


THE BANKER'’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, CONTAINS. 


I. The Metropolitan Bank Case of New York—Opinion of Judge Parker. 
The ye ~_y~ pow] -_ at Pn of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
. Th roduction oO} vid and Silver—Past, Preseot es — 
Tbk s—From London Tine ye ’ el, and Prospective—with copiou 
. The Increase upply of Gold an Iver, and 
Michel Che-alier (| hail ’ iis effects. From the French of M 
. The Mont de Piete at Paris, and the Royal French Mint. : 
a Report of the Bark of British North America—Liat of all tee Denke tae ‘oan of New 
Ork. 
ce The present Voiume will contain—I. A Manual for Sync 
sis of ite Decntone of New York upon Banking, Billsef Eacharee Ge. Punished nr 
ly, Five Doliers perannum. All orders to be addressed, per mail, to 





2 vols. 














J SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., NewYork, 
or lll Washington st., Boston. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
NOW READY. 


MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—Authors, Archi- 
Journalists, 


tects, Artists, Com Demagogues, Divines, Dramatieis, Engi 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philan bropists, "Poets, Politicians, Preachers, Savans, 
Statesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. in one volume, 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 
Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches, 
Wwact the President of the United States to the publisher— 
| = i Sy ele you are pebiishieg this work. Itis precisely that kind of in- 
forma‘ion her every public and inte gent man desires to see, A reference to 
the distinguished men of Europe, but which | have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” 
Anp on AucustT 25, 
THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life at a Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum 
merfield; or Lif: oc a Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $i. 
SerTemser }, 
HAGAR; A Romance of Todog. By Alice Carey, author of “Clovernook.” “Lyra 
”" &e. 1 vol. 12mo. 
—eo SerremBer 10, 
PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of “ Men and 
Women of the 18th Century.” 2 vols, 12mo.cleth. $2 50. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I, HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Ooly complete edition, 12mo. $ 
i KNiGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. 


bert. 12mo, $1 24. 

Ill. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 

1V. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 

V. BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1. 

VI. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25 
VII. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice paren. 75 cents. 
VIL I8a: A P)] vicegs, By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 

1X. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Bouy $1 25. 
X. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF ba fay Tate 
Xi. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVillra CENTURY | Houssaye}. 2 vols. $2 50, 

XII. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents, 

XIIL. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $1. 

ARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
A °3 HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
XVI, CLUVFRNGOK. By A:ice Carey. $1. 

XVII DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25, 

XVIII, LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson. $1 25, 

* XIX. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2.! 
In PRESS: 


1 ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS,. By John gKenrick. 2 vols 
12mo. 50 


. 50 cents. 
Il. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. 1vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
. MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. pore. $3 75. 

IV, FATHER MARQUECTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 1 vol 8vo. mere. \ 

vs ousatsEs ned COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. 
8vo. illustrated. 

VI. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. 12m». 
2t. J. 8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 


i 
W. Her- 


James. 





BDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


FOREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apams & Co,.’s Great American Express 
19 Wau Street, New York. E., 8. & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of businees—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Coitection of Debis, Claims. Legacies, Dra'ts,&c, and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn -cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for large r, 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Jnsured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street, 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


“ 
“ “ 


BURRYGRAPHS, ws ” 
HUGH PYNNSHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, i2mo, $! 25. 
NAVAL LIFE by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, 12mo. $1 
VAGGAMUNDO, by !. Esaias Warren, i2mo. $1. 
CAPTAINS OF TaE OLD WORLD, by Henry W. Herbert, 12mo. $1 25, 
OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, by J.T. Headley, L2émo. $1 25 
REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H.T. Cheever, 12mo. $!, 
MAX WELL’S CZAR —his Court and People, 12mo. $1. 
MAGOON’S ORATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION, $12mo. $1 25. 

« LIVING ORATORS, 12mo. $1 25. 
THE HOUSBHOLD OF sik TILOMAS MORE, Libellus A. 
REVERIES O” A BaCHELOK, by Ik. Marvel. l2mo. 81 
FR*®SH GLEANINGS, “4 od $1 25, 
THE BATTL« SUMMER, $1 15.4 
DREAM LIFE, S\ 2. 
LORGNETTE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2vols. “* $250, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
145 Nassau St. & 36 Park Row. 


“ “ 


se 
“ 


Margaretta More, l6m0. 50c 
25. 


“ 
“ “ 


“ 





Ateton. 


August 28 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, aD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000, 
AND suRPLUs $412,000. 

Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888, 
“A Bavines Banz ron THz Wipow snp THE OxpHa®.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

@ Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
MEW York. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


John J. Palmer, 


= Barclay, 

e Barc 
Samuci 8. Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mcliv 
BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. 8. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of change on application ai No. 27 Washingwa ‘street, 
Jersey City, and of Agents, 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the locsi directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a: 87 Washington Sir Jersey 
oy LT ¥e Uttice of the differen t Local Boards and ‘Agencies. yr poem F, ons to 
oO 


J. LEANDER wrerendemerriien s ~ 
jap 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


5 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Ts INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of jum as g to the Office. 

Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual ooo made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
a my his policy and demand of the Society 

assured can at any time present hi icy of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual pemen oad thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not 
Agencies are esta! 





thereon. 


mages for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
8S. Walker, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan, _ Ke 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. - 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


T. L. Murray, 
E. S. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabby’ nme 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTreaL, 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co. nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPO UND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting « gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is pow so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit areputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for all time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civilization has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm reome and tigbt hata, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of uvhepoy victims be troubled with bald heads and re, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It was to relieve these evils that 
Professor Barry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competivors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
B ’s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, tobe a sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases ofthe sain, glands. muscles, s'iogs and 
bruises. the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and uufailing cure; and 
colengee * Pair tresses man’s imp*rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toflet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give soft, glossy and Juxuriant + to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
Soil in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 
Mexico, Wéet Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIBNT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimon of ite 
merits: a single trial wil! not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

PestTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of secleay, &e. 

1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been # desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
nleasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 

In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my bands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 

r Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To vereons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” Signed| GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y 

To Mr. James Tarraat.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Beoedwer. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 3i East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies. 
unes 





PIRE INSURANCE, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Tea Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .ceeeceeeeeeeeeee +d 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......2268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Tus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
ettle all losses. 


holdin 
isks, an 


DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Cotrenet, Deputy Chairman. 


Mortimer Livincston, Josern Gartvarp, Jr. 
Conrap W. FasBer, Eb. F. SANDERSUN, 
RIFFIN, | WILLuAM 8S. Wermore, 


BaRcLay, 
AL PHELpPs, 
Francis 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WituiaM Nico., Chairman, 
Josera CurisTorHer Ewart, Joseph HorNBy, Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Uiadstone, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Lewin Mosiley, 
Robert Higgin, George Holt, 
erman Stolte John Swainson. 





Swinton Bout, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WitviaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Grornce Freperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman. 


Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby t William B M.P. 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster M.P. | | James M. Rosscter, ” 
Prederi.& Harrison, Seymour Peul | James Hartley, ‘ 


ion, 
Ross D. M .P: 
. angles, M. P 


aL UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 
Fetnns Waren Sicamshiy wal depart with the Mails for beens eae 
en cbeered enti! peta fee, o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street 
Allletters and papers must pass Posto: 
for regh or pemace navingeaenaald cetera fo Be: 
~ K. COL’ . 5B eo 
ARCTIC will euceeed thie ATE AN TAS end call on the sth ot Sepue 


Swinton Boult, 
Benjamin HENDERSON, 








The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rate: 

each eee = rid —Anowal vie of profits. meee «of premium for 
The Equitable Fire ce w y a constant analysis of its ow 

time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justi “gape Sem time to 
With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 

of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 

wyeee pebe aang Soap in ee La Fa etd ye 2 
The Insu are rom the ties of a Mutual rance Society 

ing to Se pen of = Ganges to orate of \ a the profits. - » and entitled accord- 

o charge made for Renewals or ns by e . Losses mad 

deduction or discount. ee © . © good without 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


{ Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
ham. 


T. L. Marray, 
R. Gough, 
J. Moss, 


H. 
M. C. Maher, 
J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


Montreal 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Ki 
Pryor, J. Strachan, . am, 5 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack, 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
J. J.Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. 
W. M. Barnes. : pcanbtiians 


Halifax, N.S. 


8t. John, N. B. f R. F. Hezen, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon.£. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ” _— 
L. W. G Il, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land { 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 

J} EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOLOThe 
— = and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships 

diab debi FROM PHILADELPHIA, 

ity of Manchester,.... +«-.-Saturday, Sept. 4th 

City of Glasgow, ...-e.. +++». Saturday, Vcr. 2d 

City of Glasgow,.... .. Wednesda Sept 
City of manchester, . ; Wednesday, Sept, ooh 

City of Glasgow, ... tee -». Wednesday, Oct. 27th 

Rates of Passage from Philadelphia:—Saloon in after state i 

rooms, $65; inforward state rooms, $55--including poche = Dengpers p oa e od ay mon 4 "er 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


passengers will be taken at $20 iladelphi 
pecegen $20 from Philadelphia, and 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TRE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


Steamship 
‘* GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, RoBerT Craic, Commander. is appointed to sail fi 
New York direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, 231 $ 4 ogg 
of November, 1852, at 12 o'clock noon. ee ee oe Getarday, 20th 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms 
Do. do.(Midship do.) - 
Second do. - 
| Sie ward’s 
= aspenea> poses ngers taken. 
ese rates include provisi 
- sae utene. P ons, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boaré 
Carries a surgeon. 


A limited number of third class 
$30 from Liverpool—found with 





$90 00. 
75 v0, 
: 50 00. 


) - - 


fee included. | 


For Freight or Passage “pply to 

° Sear uow . 
Intending passengers are request roadway, N. Y. 
b ut to communicate at once wih ibe Ages? no attention to reports of the Ship Being fal, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL ot aot 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERE. | 


. The ships comprising this line are the— 


BALTIC... 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service every care 
has been taken in thelr construction, as also in their Engines to ensure astren, 
py oat ey ay - uverpect’ te $ for slege “s Saaboseas 
ce o rom New York to Live ° ret » $120; exclusive use 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpool to New York, 230 and a4 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 

From Live: 1 
Wednesday....December..,.....10th, 185], 
Wednesday....ecember,.......24th, * 
Wednesd sy....January...........7th, 1852, 
Wednesday....January..... 28 “ 
Wednesdey.... February... 
Wednesday.... February... 
Wednesday....March,.......ee0 " 
Wednesday....March.... «++ 24th, 
Wednesday. ..April.eces.+seee+.7th, 
Wednesday....April..cs...+-see.2i8t, 
Wednesdey....May..eee-sseeee Sth, 
Wednesday... May...ese-ceees 19th, 
Wednesday.... June... eves 2d, 
Wednesday... June...+++-+0+++. 16th, 
Wednesday... June....-..s000+. 30th, 
Wednesday... July.ceres-.oeeeesJ 4th, 
Wednesday... July....+-se+0++- 28th, 
Wednesday....August........++.J) 1th, 
Wednesday,... August...........25th, 
Wednesday....September....... 8th 
Wednesday,,.. September,,......22d, 
Wednesday.,..October..,........6th, 
Wednesday,...October.,........20th, 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednerday.... 
Wednesday.... 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday .....-January......24th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ...... February.....21st, 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn 
Saturday .....-April....++.- Srd, 
Saturday ...... April. .o+-+++-17th, 
Saturday ......M@y.....++++- Ist, 
Saturday ......May....+++e«. 15th, 
Saturday......May.... 29th 
Sawrday.,....Jun@..e+e++++-12th, 
Saturday .,...Jun@..++ess: +. 26th, 
Saturday,.....July.coeceeee- 10th, 
Saturday.....-Jaly.«+-+ee+-. 24th, 
sovee-AUZUBl. cove. 7th, 
sooee Auguat,......-218t, 
seeee September,,.. 4th, 
seas +-September,...18th, 
soseesOCtOber soceeee 2d, “ 
seeee-October...+e+-16th, 
eevee October,..+.--30th, 
vvese. November.....13th, 
eee. November....27th, 
+eeee. December,..- 11th, 
+eee++December.... 25th, 
For ht or passage, apply to 
ome . EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew = 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





durant 
evccee-- lat, 


eeeeee y 





atsectsteciz 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calung at Halt, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
; Captains 
Persis..ccccsccccsccccccsgecses: 


Captains. 
IC. H. E. Judking 
tore 


Arabia... ccccsccccscesesessese8 es 
Afric..cccecccccccseeseccceess —— Harrison 
Europe...cececccccesccseseesecees bb. G, Lott 
AMECTICB.....-.ceeeeeseceseseeessN. Shannon 


ccsccccceccccccoesd. B 


cece aD 
Cambria...ecccecesesccsccccsessseeed. Llc 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow— red on 


port. 
From 

Africa. .ccccccccccceces NOW YOrK.ccoscce.cssees WEdNOSdAY...+e-s00-Aug. 25th, 1252, 
Canada, .cocceseescvecssBOBtON..occccccce-cooces WEANCBUBY...c++e0e+-Sept, ist * 

«New York ....-+++eeeees Wednesday, ......0+- Sept, Sth 
AMETICA...00-+000ee00e+BOSLON.. +06 seececseree: WEdNORGAY +eeeee. ses. Sept. 15th, 
Europa..ecscseeeseesses NCW YOIK.ccccoereseess WEGNEBAAY ... se0+5 .SOD 
Niagara,...escceesseeee+BOBLON. seeeeeeccnee: coos WEANOSdAY.ee0-. +00. Sept 29th 
Africa...ccccecsecsrenee. NOW YOrK .oees+eeeees. Wednesday ... e+e-Oct 6th 
Canada, ......sseneevees BOBLOD, .c 000: cececcceces WOdLOBdAY.. 6.0000 Oct. 13th 
ABID ccccccccccccccccccceNO@W LOTR. ccoce eoee Wednesday...-. «++. Oct. 20th 
AMETICA, ....+000000000+ BOBLOD co scescerseeseeees WOdDCBIBY.eee.00+++-Oct. 27th 
Europay.ccecccccesecceeeN@w YOK. .coeeeeeseee: + WOdNCBIAY ss e+eee00e-NOV. 3d 
Niagara .....-+eeeeeeees BOBLON., eeeceeeeesseees Wednesday... 
ATICE .cccccecccoceceees NOW YOTK...ccsceces «» Wednesday... 
Canada, ....6e.ceeeeees: BOSLON. ceeee soveee Wednesday., : 
Arabid...cccceccecsecees NOW YOrK. cocerseeeeees WEUNCBARYVscecessenrs 

~Boston.....cccccccsesces Wednesday....eevee--Dec. 8th 

MB ih. csccscececsoee:seesNOW YOK soccessecccees WEdNCEdBY see eeeees+. VEC 15th 
EUrop@.ece .-seceeeseeeeBOBtOD. sccceseeecerens ++ WEANESABY..000.00++.Dec, 22d 


Passage from New York or Boston to ideerpoch—ie Cabins seseee+-e 00-128 
“ . os oe 


“ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freig! t will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 

All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice 


For freight or passage, apply to B. CUNARD, 


4 Bowling Green, 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W. Sampson, Com- 
mander, will sail fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Wednesday, the 8th Sept., 1852, 
at noun. 
Bermud..escececsccccccccsesesees B50 
Bt. ThOMaS..cccssnccsessecserseces 70 
The PETREL, has been built expressly fora Tropical Climate, and kas well-ventilated 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths, 


Will take freight at low rates. Apply to 
iin ey BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Passage Money to 
Do do 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14| Humboldt March 17 
Franklin March 13) Franklin April 14 
Humboldt April 10| Humboldt May 
Franklin May Franklin June 
Humboldt June Humboldt July 
Franklin Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt Humboldt Sept. 
Franklin Franklin Sept. 
Humboldt 45; Humboldt 
Franklin Franklin 
Humboldt 20 Humboldt 
Franklin 18! Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
noteurpassed either for speed.atrength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Lonion, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. cocccccccceses GIS0 
From Havre or Routhomaten $0 Blew Mell. coscocccccesensccceccosccccces: & OOO 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to 


ly 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptom 
jan 24—ly 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 


4 y-~ Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hav" 
arranged for their ae from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every monib, th 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. Fros Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb...+.++0++-Cropper.esese+-Mar. 1.,..July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. is 
Constellation. ...seee-gAllON,...sceccseccesslbeccccesrdleccoee oell|seeee 
Yorkshire... ccceeeee@-SHOArMadeee.seseeeslG.ceceeseelGseee oe 1G 
Isaac Wright....+-+++.-Furber....+.0++-Apr. 1...Aug. 1....-Dec. | 
Waterloo ...ccecesere-HAarvey...ccceseseesell coccceee ll 
Montezume.....+++.--De@ Courcy...cecces IGseceees LGseeneeeee 16 
Columbia....-+..0++++-Bryer..seeseoees Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Underwriter... .cccces-Shipley....ccsocccee ollisccssesslbeccseseell 
Manhattan, ...e-++++++Hackstaft....ceccsecelBsceccoes 16s oe weeelB 
New York...++«+ee+--Briggs.....+.0.-Feb 1.....June 1 ...-Uct 1 . a 
West Point. cccccccee AMON. cccccccccsrcccdLecccccceslLecce coved] | ooeee-Bdvcee settee as 
Fidelia.......++-ccces POabODY....scecccee]Gseorees oe 1Bseeessese16)--Apr 1.--AUg e+ é 

These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and a 
Perience. ‘Pere: 








heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comf 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool......-seecseeeee+875 
ips W tP w io a eile d Underwriter, 

ents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Conste on, and Un . 

seen ee EEE CO 
A.TA ver y 
Agents for onto Paahatten pongeonse, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidele 
saac Webb. d or 
. 7 an’ GOODHUE & CO., or €. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


———— 





LONDON LINH OF PACKETS. 

tnroushoat the year to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 

¢ following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribe 
are ee to sail from New York and from London cnihe iilowing Thuredays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz - 

Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 


Victo: hampion 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, 
Ocean 


Oct. 7 
Dec 23)Mar. 11, 
Sept. 16|Mar. 25, 
Sept. 39\April 8, 
a i —_— * 
Queen, new, Griswold | April 1) July 22. Nav ay 20, 
Ame. Eagle, : Domne | Aprils, Aug. 5 Nov. seloume 3 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ex 
} ag Great care wiil be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best descrp. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward, for each adult, with 
and liquors. eer he eatin nor owners ofthese ets will be responsible 7 ps — 
parcals or packages, sent y them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap: 
ply to, BOE MORGAN. ted $70 South stree 
. E. 70 
ALEX’R WILEY ‘gael 
BARING, BROY , & CO, London, 


Dec. 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 30 


Prat 3, 


rienced navig. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. ao 
ECOND LINE.~The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 
S lst of each month, as follows :— ew York 
rk. 


8T. DENIS lst January......- 
Follansbee, master. $s May... 4+ 


lst September 
8T. NICHOLAS, 1st February . 
Bragdon, master. 


lst June... 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. 
Willard, master, 


Havre. 
sees ( 16th February; 
o ; 16th June, 


16th Ma: F 
; oe ; 16th Seplomber, 
lst December... . «e+: (16th weal -™ 
all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite artic 
B.. 4.) convenience of pessongers and 1 cahtanee by men of experience in the 
see Frotbes : willbe arded dy many charge but those actually 
Goods sent to the su! rs orw: 
—, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
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